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PREFACE. 

, i ' ' - 

* 

Amowost. -the events recorded in the 
his'tory of the A*ts, .-few will be found 
more cxtriiordinory, or* more important, 

than the formation and the destruction of 

!■' 

the Museum of the l^ouvre. ^ 

Bands of prabtiscJ ruffians, their^own 

' * 

laiuf; no .longer funiishing - them with the 

employment in wliich they delighted, were 

sent into other countries to continue their 

* 

crimes under a i;inominious name. ■ ■ 
That the progress of Arnii 'js thiv com- 
posed, should bo marked by. f«^»(bory and ■' 

If » * 

deva^tti’tion was to bi? cjtpecfed ; but the 
usual and itioro general objects of plunder 
frCre not iMiificient; to satisfy the rapacity 
ofnhe French. Troops.of scientihe rob- 
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bers followed their iinuics ; .and either by 

forced treaties, or open violence, obtained 

* ^ 

possession of whatever'deemed ex¬ 
cellent and valuable. 


ability which rondw^cd thest': cn-^ 


terpriscs was etpial to tlieir atrocity i all 

the Contincnl, yiehled—*0" fTIe «;enius a’rid 

the foi tune of the aspiring ruler of France : 

and the system of Icarnetl and scientific 

* 

1:^01^101111^, Viasely eoniinenced ami nn* 

* * I 

blushjugly piirsu&d,'kejit pju:c witli Jiis 
victdrics, and .was not abandoi\ed jmiJl 

there were asscjtddcd'in the J/ibryries and 

* 


Museums of Paris, all the most interesting 
inonuinents of Uteratiij»^!fir(f thcjins.i 

NeJtvj^t^^ity years of undisturbed pos-^-. 
>sessioii -^tj^ea^d to. hiKe secured these 
treasures to; but tlic poiVt^ by 

which they w'crc obltulxed* has» ceased to 
cxiJc'; a better order of things has sut" 
cceded ; and the ill-acquired plcUires, sta- 
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tues, and manuscripts, arc at length re- 

* 

stored to their owners. 

* 111 tiie following pages the author has 
endeavoured to give a more complete 
account of the magnificent and astonit^^- 
ing epllqction. of the Louvre, than has 
yet been ofl'ered to the public. The in- 

I 

tercsl which such an account must excite 

is, he (“onceives, greater now tiiat tlie col- 
kcUon is ilcsiroycd, than w'lien it re- 

- ^ ^ f 

snnined entire, and accessible. . ' 

I'hc jchief pa rt of these Xjcttcrs are de- 

voted to remarks on tite principal statues 

'and pictures.* In submitting them to the 

•Public, son/c cxplauutioii of the writer's 

iiUen'lion should pcrhajis b.c giy m. 

Works of art iiiay ,hc viewed, either 
^ * 

with lercitMice to the means by wliich they 

• f 

arc produced', op to tlie effect resulting 
from'those'means, It; is the exclusive pri- 
1 ileg« of the artist to sjAiak on the former 
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subject ; but on the lattes^ those who do 


not possess practical skid may be compe¬ 


tent to judge. The labours of the sculp¬ 
tor, the painter, and ilia architect, wo(ild 
fij^f success if tlicy were only addressed 


to ihc artist. They arc given to the \voi‘ld; 
and hence all will’ a.s»fflne to tlicinsclvcs a 

I 

right to judge and discuss tlieir merits: 
nor can ajiy production be considere<l as 
‘successful, whit'll gains only the applause 
of 'tlK ISO who view it ^witli reference to 


the diificnltyof its execution, find the ac- 

i ^ 

curacy of its p;irts. 

The firguincui has indeed*been carried 
still further; and it^has been vniployed to- 
shew, tlia^}j)raftica] skill is detrimciitar‘-to 
general criticism ; .thsit the artist loses sight 
of the end in the means ; and tliat tiis ow’ii 
peculifir style, tlie turn o 4 his own study, 
inllueners his opinion, or at least occupies 
too great a portion of his atlentioii. t J 3 ut 
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splendid instances might be adduced, in 
the literature of our owi. country, dis¬ 
proving these assertions.—In the criticisms 
contained in this volume, the autho^^has 
endeavoured not to encroach on the pro- 
vir.ee c/f the artist. 

To the remarks on p rinting, sculpture, 
and architecture, arc subjoined some ob¬ 
servations on the draimftic cxliibitions of* 

* 

the IVcnch. 
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SciTi.i’Trm;.—E/f(' trails i>f ihc Antique. — Thv. 

yemt s lie Malicia. 


Dear Silt, 

* 

ScAitciELv ant 1 arrived in Pariifi,— 

• * 

niy t"ve ;^'laiH"ed rapidly mx'r t!ie 
' » ^ 

trt^a^^ures af tlie f.oiiviy:., tndbre assinninf^ the 
, dinportin/ec of an aiithorj/xd anti . piitcHsed 

critiev [ sU clown to pry>noiincc^ jndg^inent on 

^ • 

tiu' iuastfn;]iii?<*es of art. 

* ■ * 

Riit von have sniictionv^d my u'ritiD^f to you 

f . ' ^ . 

ou illicit !Siilyt]cte; and therefore, without pre* 

u 
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tending to feel the necessity,for any apology, 
whicti in such cases, if it means any thing, is 
-only a polite confession' of a deteriiHnation 
offend, I shall avail myse^ of your p^misslon, 
a^^from time to time sulAnit to yoWsuch’^ob¬ 
servations as may arise from the objects around 


me. 

The Eug^lish lover of paiiiting and sculp¬ 
ture Ijas long been tantalized by knowing how 
near to liim wer^placed all the most admirable 
works of art, yet so placed'as to render all 
access to tlicm impossible; and I believe that 

in the speculations of many people, the;ide<is of 
* * 

peace and the *Loutre were somewhat ridienh 
ously blended. For my own part, 1 much doubt/ 

h 

whether 1 should have taken the trouble to vb 

\ ^ » 
sit Fi ance had it not been'for this collejctjj|Dit: 

certain it is, that flie^inte^est I felt at ap^ 

proacking Paris would have been n^ueh ]e^ 

vivid. Kven the pleasure of hearing iiij^eveiy 

T * ' * 

direction English drums and bugles sounding 

triumphant on the bfriil^ vards of the capital of 

* \ * * '1 
the Great Natitfn, was secondary* to the delight 
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uf accompliBluDg the most ardent wish of many 
years ^—a delight not unmixed^ with anxiety, 
Zest overwrought expectation should lead to dis¬ 
appointment., 

^ 1 * ^ t " j. 

We entered Paris yesterday; and you will 


easily believe that very soon after our arrival 
we found ourselves at the door of the Louvre. 

t 

I ought perhaps to he ashamed of the trem¬ 
bling veneration with which I entered, but il 
was not a moment for a zealous lover of the 


arts to be exactly in his ^ehsesi nor will 1 

* # 

lit-ve that an) person who approaches the 
Louvre ivhlicftit emotion can fiOIy'enjoy tlie 

m * 

tteasiires it contains. 

The first-impression, on entering the Halls 

of Sculpture, .is astoiii-shirie^t that '•o many 

* * 

works of antiquity should have escaped de¬ 


struction amidst the perpetual tumult of events 
wtiich have • passed around tliein; and, afier 
the lapse of so inany ages, should tints he 
brought togetjier in one .vkli assemblage.— 
Whilst this sensation lasts it^is impossible to 
think of the crimes and rapine which'procured 

B 2 
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them, or to refrain from regretting' that they 

I* 

should ever ag*ill be separated. May we,not 
wish that Kngland w'ith t/ear and perfect ho¬ 
nour conid buy the whole? 'J'l>e pntentaftes, 
who now lay claim to them, have ihl mistake 
not a warmer attachment to Enghsh gohl than 
to sculpture. Nor would tlie purchase only be¬ 
nefit the arts. Polilicalh the money would Iw 
well applied : the grandeur and dignity of the 
nation would be increased by the possession of 

t^iese matchless olatu^ 4tnt as in reality they 

1 ^ 

lire iiatioiial property, and do not belong to the 

<k 

individual ‘ruUTs, I fear we conlU noft obtain 

• • 

them wilhonf risking what is infinitely beyond 
even their worth, our public integnty and good 

faith. ^I'c niay.^at least asserl, that Europe 

* * 

could'not offer .them a more secure, a ubblcr 
resting-i)iace.— l iie lajiTl of Shakespeare should 
he tl/o abode of the Apollo. . . * 

As the eye glancesTonpd the rooms, 'tiie in¬ 
juries, which almost ail the statues have sus- 

" • • I 

taiued, are not piyceived; and we are surprised 
at the appUrently perfect state of their preserva-" 
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tion. With very few exceptions all the figures 
are in attitudes of repose; ant] this I think it 
/8,'•which gives a solemn tranquillity to the 
rooms which not even the bustling crowd of 

I 

spi/tfators fjin flcstrc^y* 

The lirtlls contausiii”: the sUitues are placed 
irregularly; and I hastened on from one to 
another in search of the Apollo: but my pro¬ 
gress, frequently <*hecketl hy some unpmmble 
figure, was at last stopfkeil li,\; (lie Venus, hi 
the miihlle of a Jarge room, roiiiiil the walls of 

* t * ' 

which are ranged statues and Inists, stand five 

pre-emmeiit figures, of whiefi fiiis statue is 
* * 

one, I vvalked round it severul tiihes; 

cirid af leii^'th^ stratilig myself before ib ac- 

* 

knowk'dL,^ad that all my expcctatiuns were real- 
i/e<l, and tiidj. it deserved itVfame. I pursued 
niy search for the Apollo t but just as 1 
caught a glimpse of it at a distance, uiy utteii- 
tioii was arrested hy another Venus. Vroin its 
mutilated stale I at once knew that this was 
Iht! statue? which eiK'liants the worldami 
with the senj^tioii of a iiiaif \ylio has mistaken 
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my lord’s gentleman for my lord, I sat down to 
examine it. (’arxied away by the impulse of 
the moment, 1* had iiot, iu contemplating'the 

former statue, noticed its uninjured state or the 

* 

whiteness of the marble, either of. whiclk cir¬ 
cumstances would have tohl me that^it was not 
the Medicean. 

On the first view of the real titalue i pro^ 
nounced it inferior to the oilier.—Its broken 
state, and the jll joiniiij^' of the different 
pieces,—the discordant colour of the marble 
with whicli parts of tfie-body have been re- 

r 

stored, and perhaps roy wounded vaijify, all 

tended to my t1/sappoiii1ment. Still, however, 

there was somelhing about it ^yhicli 1 was tin- 

■ 

able not to admire ; and as the only way to de¬ 
cide llie rjuestion't)f their respedtivo merits, 1 

w'ent back to the other statue.* Then IheV’einis 

■■ ^ 

ti-iumphed. 1 coidd hardly bolicTe that 1 saw 
the same figure'which had ten minutes before 
80 enchanted me. This, the Venus of the Ca¬ 
pitol, and considered the finest of alt the hdii- 
dred antique copied' which Home, possessed, is 
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a statue of prod^ious beauty and grace; but 
when compared witH the other,appears heavy, 

f * 

rhftnsy, motionless,) and marbly. The Venus 
lives. We wonder she does not step off her 
pedestal, for we are unable to doubt her power 
of doing so. 

In fine pictures, Titian’s especially, the flesh 
* ^ 

often apjK'iU's as if it would yield to the touch ; 
but till I saw this statue 1 did not conceive it 
possible for a siniilai-etfect to., be produced by 
marble: it is profluced ^lierc in a .marvellous 
degree, and constitutes one of the pripci^al 
charms, of tlie statue. I had intended to devote 

t ■ 

most of my attention to .llie •Apollo, but the 

% 

Venus held ma in .spite of nijself. 

« 

_ ^ 

The French cannot have stripped Jiome of 

all her treasures,' as several of the most cele- 
hrated pieces of sculpture are not in.the collec¬ 
tion. 1 found niy familiarity witli the opts and 
engravings from the antique added greatly to 
the pleasure [ received in viewing the originals: 
it* rendcretf them in a*, manner old acquaint- 
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,ancpsii—friends long known, tliough seen for 
the first time. 

T- 

You 'ivill [jroibably ask^ w^jetiicr this coUecAbn 
is equal to the idea ivliich I had tunned of it? 

4 

—I aiiSHer, yes.^—High as were my e^pectaiiotis 
t]iey have beeu more tluui realized* We kuow 
" that even uf sterling merit, ^vhL^l they 

m 

are first seen, geuenitlj disajipoint those who 
ha^e lieard them greatly extolled ; but in tliese 
Stil>]ifne iiiarhJesi* #her<i is an appruaeli to per¬ 
fection whicli baffles praise, and is not to be: 
injagiiieil by those who liave not belieht them. 

Such at leas^ is the iinpressioii Mhieh,,upou a 

* ^ * 

fii’st view, they'kave .produced on myself; uor 

do I roiieeive it proi*iible that more atleritive, 

■ 

minute, and calm examination will induce me 
to change it. 

+ 

1 am, &c. 


- E 
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LjpTTER II. 

Set LPTVttE,— ^General Description of the Col- 

* 

keiion of Siaiuu. 


The trivial sights of this gaudy city have/ 
at most id spite of mvsclf, piirt of my 

time.—It is difficult to escape the (iontagmu of 
running after shoids; I foresee that at a 
futuro davv when the coiitenls of the Louvre are 

t ^ * 

scattered oyer Europe, nevef ajjain to he seen 
except by the rich and idle few, I shall recol¬ 
lect niv havill!*-been thus seduced, with astonish- 

meiit uimI Tegrct* 

That the rollectipii will he broken up is no 

longei* a matter of douht. At present^very few’ 

pictiircis. and ,scarcely^any of tlie stalues have 

been removed ; hut tlie arrangeineats for the 
* • * 

restoration to the diHeix^it states are concluded; 

» • # 

and the tru*Q[i of couiiuisseiirs enter the doors 
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it 

every morning in fearful expectation that some 
of their favourit(^$ may have disappeared. 

F 

This restitution is unque^tioiiabiy just arid 

expedieot, but England will have cause to re- 

■■ 

gret it. Every man can command tlie^time and 

means requisite to visit Paris; not one in. a 

thousand can accomplish a journey to Italy-— 

That Rome is a better schoolroom for Ihc artist 

than Paris I admit ; but )jo%v many men oi 

genius have in vain sighed to approach it ;— 

quorum vlrtutibu^ obstat 

p 

angusta domi, ^ 

All elegant and accomplished wntei j* whu 

# 

visited Italy befojie it^ was jilundered by the 
French, speaks in strong terms of the difference 
. in the effect produced by the masterpieces of 
sculpture, 4s viewed eacli in its s^oparate anil 
splendid shrine; and now when they are" 
crowded together in one collection.—This 
I can easily conceive ; but is effect of so much 
consequence ? The Apollo^ standing in dig- 


V ^ 1 

* The HeVi J, Ci Enstace,-^Letter frorn'ram, tS 14 . 

I ■ 
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nified solitude, may perhaps appear, the first 
time it is viewed, more awful than when sur- 
M'liuiided by other ijlgures. This etFect cannot, 

i think, be permanent; the real awfulness of 

% 

the*tigure-is in itself; and very soon we look at 

it ‘witiiout any attention to the place where it 

standi, or to the objects which suiTOund it. 

* 

It may even be argued, tliat on the contrary 
an advantageous effect is produced by the pre¬ 
sence of other statues ; olid ^hn* the iiicrJt of the 
tnost excel lent is brought out by .comparison 
with the excellent. • We contemplate the ’glo¬ 
rious statue of the Belviderc Aiitiuous, and de- 
* • ' . 

dare it to be perfection: we turn to the Apollo, 
feel its infinite superiority, anti have no re¬ 
source but to pronounce it, divine! But this 
effect also is'in ifiyopinion transitory, the me- 
ritof the statue is iiitrinsic;—it is ppsitive, and 

not bycomparison with any other.' 

♦ « * 

As far as fhc student is concerned, great, 
though perhaps not unmixed advantages are 
offerai by the chief •olijerfs of study and 

r • * 

imitation bdng thus assembled together- A 
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* 

year spent in such a cullection will render 
him much better acquainted with tlie principal 
statues, than he' would be- iii‘ they were divided 

amongst many cities, and each separately em- 

% 

ployed a short [>urtioo of his timei. and was 
afterwards no more ivitliin his reucli. Ncivr, 
lie may resume his examination day aftei'-da}^: 
he can amend the^ diiiigerous errors of first 
impressions ; and he is eiiahled by d i reel com- 

^ F 1 

par/son to assig:i] to ojk'Ii ])rudi]Ctioii its just 

rank Jii the scale of excellence*—The various 

stylt:s of sculpture, ti»eir defects, theirmeritSi— 

the gradual pix^grcss and decline of the art, 

' * 

are iii their fullhrt extent exhibited at once to 
his view, 

•p 

The veneration which I know you feel for 
this asseralilage oY the noblest v/orks of art, 
will make you consider a detailed description 
of their present abode not iininteresting,^ 

I- , ^ - 

'rhe twelve rooms containing tlie statues 

* I 

are thus arranged.—'fhe gi’anil entrance is 
from the north into a vestibule of an octagon 
shape, of which the alternate sitlea are formed 
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Ity open ardies.. The one on the rig^ht hand 
leads to a very fine staircasi^ by which we 
'a^end to the collection of paintings# Opposite 
to the door of entrance, in a straight line, and 
in ’the following order, are five of the halls;— 
La salle ties RmpereurSy—des Saisons-t—des 
Hommes Illustres,—ties Itomains^ — duLaocoon, 

•i 

They are divided from each other merely by 
pillars. ^Frotn the right of the furthest of these 
halls,—that of flie Laiwsoon,—‘braiiches off the 
salle de C Apothn,^ Returning to the vestibule, 
on the left of the entrance is the salle tie .Diane, 
leading to. that of the Silenus.. In a straight 
line with the latter are'the* halls of the Gla- 
tlialor ai^d of the Muses, This suite terminates 

in a serni-ciix'ular room, at present only used ' 

* • * * * 
as a workshop for the men employed in this 

i 

part of the Musejjm. Near the. entrance of 

the salle ale Silcue, a door on the left leads into 
' * * 

tlie salle des f^letwes. ^ 

Tlie grand entrance by the vestibule is seldom 
- ■ * 

open. In general the public are admitted 
• * 0 

through a* I mean-looking door situated in a 
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coraer of the mass of buildings which connects 
• the new Louvre, with the old. From this door, a 
narrow passage feuds into -a[snial! paved court,' 
in the middle of which are placed orange-trees 

I 

and flowers. The agreeable perfume- of these, 
and the i;oolness and stillness of the place, are 
a delightful contrast to the dusty, burning!' and 
noisy scene without.: and we at once And our¬ 
selves in the region of the arts.—Anti(|iie 
pillars, broken statues aiid Idiste, and fragments 
of inscribed marble, are scattered roiiiid the 
walls. * 

L 

A short passage on the loft conduels dijertly 

I 

from this courf to'*thew//tr dcs ffommes ///wa- 

ri 

ires; and from the same passage, a staiivase 
on the right hand leads to the collection of 
pictures. 

The halls.of the of the Gladiator^ 

and of the Mims, are of ample dimensions; 

t i ^ 

La salle des Flcuves is an extreiqcly spacious 
and well-proportioned room; the remainder 

J t 

are of moderate size. 

V \ 

With very few exceptions the Statues and 
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busts * are placed close to the walls; conse- 
quently they can only be viewed in front, 
/‘infis is the most liuiportant objection to the 
manner in which tlte collection is arranged; in 
other respects the distribution lias been made 
wifh judgment and taste. 

The Apollo stands in a niche at the upper 
end of the room which bears its name, tt is 


supported on its base by a bar of iron placed iii 
the wail, and fastened between, the shoulders of 
the statue. This is rendered more firm by a 

■ j ^ * 

second bar coimected with it, and fixed in*the 
pedestal. The fractures in both the legs of the 
statue liave rendered thej^e si^orts necessary; 


but they do nqjt in the slightest degree injure the 
« 

effect of the figure. The floor on which the 


* Tlie following weni tha taimbers of the pietiis of an- 
t^ue sculptuTe mentlontHl in the catalogues of the museum; 
184 statues^^UO biistb^—43 bas-relh^fs—34 alttin* sarcO' 


pHagi', Jito/ la to these there w^ere a few 

^statues, bustS| and baa-reliefsj which had not any numbers 
affixed to thcni« 
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pedestal stands is soiuewliat elevated ; it is sur- 
rouiuled by orfiaiiiented rails; and two aiiti(}ue 
sphinxes in reirqrievital gdliiite are placed. 
on each side. "J'herc -is just space eiionjjh be- 
tween the pedestal and the wall to permit a per¬ 
son to walk round, 

la the same room with the Apollo, aftd on 
the left of the eiitrmiee, is tlie Autinous of llie 
lle]vi<Iere. 


'i’hc gfi'oitp of.fbe Laocooii .stands in the place 
of dignity, at the extremity of the suite of 
rooms Avhich fronts the vestibule. Ii is placed 
against tbe wall, and is enclosed uitb iruii 
rails! ' t m- 


Near the Laoeoon, to the lolt, stands the 

r 

Venus de Medicis, in front of a square recess 
about eight feet in ividth. tribe-’is protected 
by a circular'.ail; Seats are placed in the re¬ 
cess; andJn it is a window wliicli the statue 
faces, ^'he situation shews the figure to great 
advantage, but its high lam'e demanded a sta¬ 
tion of greater dignity., 
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In the saite Romains, is the dying Gladia- 
tor: opposite to it the Torso,., encircled with 
flftls. 

The (iindiator of the Borghese stands in the 
■ 

rentre of its hall: near it is the group of the 
Meleager. 

I’tie Hermaphrodite of the Borghese is placed 
ill a recess, on the left band, near the en¬ 
trance of the saile ties Fleuves. 

With great deference to, the Judgment of 

Mr. Eustace, l.anj inclined to dissent from 

* 

the opinion which he has given with regard 
to the ^proper mode in which statues should 

m 

be exhibited.—-That genttemati complains, that 
the halls of the Antique in the Louvre “ are not 

embeilished in such a style of magnificence as 

• 1 . * * ¥ 

becomes the comotnation of wonders which they 

contain." * This I jnannot acquiesce in.—The 

rooms, 1 admit, are not appropriate to their 
■ • # 

contents, .but }he fault is, that they are too 

much ornamented, too splendid in their de- 
. ■ • 

p 

- * ■ I I .. 

• f 

^ ^Letter from Fariti, i«ge 41 • 
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corations.—Painted ceiling^, .gilded tlgfiires in 

* 

relievo, and al^.the tawdry ricliness of a state 
drawing-room, are discortiant with the severlly 
and dignified simplicity of sculpture. 

The walls of several of the rooms are lined 
entirely with marble of a dark colour. This 
is not only magnificent, but forms an exlrellent 
contrast to the white figures which stand 
against them. Many of the halls arc ]>avcd 
with marble." They are lofty, and well lighted ; 
and it is chiefly in theprofusiou of architectural 
decoration, and the frivolous paintings and 
gilding w'hich disfigure the ceilings, tl{at they 

appear to me liable io censure.* 

-- - 

^ The yedesitalsi, on which most 'of the tirst-rute 

■ , ''t. 

were placed in Italy, were of ypleudiU muterial^, and orna- 

merited with works In felie\T), The bad t^mte of this ran not 

■ 

« 

be doubted, A statue should be placed on a square pedestal 

of plain,* nnpoUshed* iitonci harmonizing in its proportions 

with the figure it sustains, but perfectly finornafliented, Eiav- 

ing nothing about it to retain the eye.. In some of the hails 

■ 

of tlie antique in the Louvre the pedestals were of thix de- 

L * 

schption: in others tliey were of coloured ^marble : ami »n 

ih 
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But ^vith all«its merits, and all its imper- 

» 

fecticms, the collecfinn is doomed no longer to 
'exist.—'I hey m Ihi huve seen it are fortiumte. 

You will ,ask, w'liiit are become of the pic¬ 
tures ? and lias my veneration for sculpture 
totally destroyed all niy regard for the sister 
art ?-;^'rhis is not the case ; Jjiit exquisite paint¬ 
ings are no new sight:—thfe glories of sculp¬ 
ture are. 

We cuter the of tfie Antique, and are 

alniust oppressed by tt^e sensation, that we stand 

* 

surrounded bv treasbres which the world can- 
II dI eijiial,— that tlmre is but oi>e Bel vide re 
Apollo, one Meiiicean V^iml, one Laoeoon,— 
and the>\nre*nefore us* On eiiteiiiify the •jai¬ 
ler^ of pictures breathe more frjely* The 
collection is'^ noble, is niag'niticent ; yet an 
FnglishiTiaii need not be envious; lie feels 


^oni<; few instances tlie love of tiuefy wag visible,— 

Tlie pedestal of the Apollo, for example, was an ornamented 
octagOif: that of tilt Venuri waii cirfolar, and formed of dif- 
I'erent kitiJn of ljjgbly-[>olished marble* 


V 


o 
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with pride that here his country may contend, 

W 

nay, may claimithe superiority.—I speak not 
figuratively in saying, that if we deem the chiei 
worth and the perfection of painting to consist, 
not in the mere imitation of nature, but in 'the 
power of irabodying sublime and noble ideas, 
we cannot hesitate,Jo assert, that all the pictures 
in this collection are not equal in value to the 
awful gallery at Hampton Court. 

The Louvre is •filled with masterpieces by 
nearly alLthe famous painteis; yet none of 
them,‘except the Transfiguration, approach to 
the .elevation • of genius which reigns-in the 
Cartoons. 

In my ne.\t letters 1 shall donfijie myself 
solely to the pictures. 
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Painting. — General Descriplim of the Col¬ 
lection of PictuTe&. 


As ill my last letter I gave you a de¬ 
scription of tliat part of the Museum in jirhkti 
the statues aj*e placed, so in this I shall explain 
the general arrangement'of *1110 collection of 
paintings.. 

The noble staircase from the vestibule of 

* 

the Hulls of the Antique terminates in nn open 

* 

saloon supported by •marble pillars und leading 

to the door of the first room ; ivliitdi is filled 
■ • • 

with the works of the .earliest masters. Pass- 

* 

ing through it we enter a very large, noble, 
and lofty apartment, wliieh is styled the grand 
saloon. It iV lighted from above, and contains' 
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many pictures anteriiir to tlic time of Haphael: 
tile rest are iiiKstM,*l[aiicous/ aiul are I belKjvp 

•I " 

such as from their size or from having- been 
recently obtaiiicfl, coiilil not be jilaeeil ^ifh 

•w 

those of tlie scitools to which they belong.— 

P- 

Many are hy Spanislt niasft^rs. 

At the corner of \Uv saloou, flia^'oiially op- 
posite to the entrance, ni the door of Mie far- 
fumed gallery of llio I.onvre* Tlie de,s4Ti lotions 
which have so fret[iient!\‘ been given of the 
astonishing- spleintor df tins rooirr, arc I 

ihink greatly exaggerated : at least my expect- 

* 

utioijs M'crc romptetdy diji^appoiiitcd,—A gal- 

lery of so great a cannot of course be 

graceful rn its proportions; hnt this room is 

too iiarrovif for a v.iiilteil aoartnient, and would 

* * 

be so, were it but eighty feet iii extent.— 


* Thr of tilt ^JllliTy nf iht^ Loiivii' t: 5 _ 44 H JtirtreSi 

1471 ; this brciidtiiis ohiy 10 wr/rAv, ahoiit 3*1 

English foL't, Tmviirfis llu; Dihltllo it Is rtijisldttriibly widrr 

ibini 111 tlio otiiCT jiarls ; but tins widt^r division forms ii verv 

«■ * 

(iicoiisifkisible prd I wilt ton of lh(j entire length. 
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Long' ancFnarro^^ us.it is, and the arch of the 
roo? being nearly a*semieircle, ,it looks, if you 
will pardon tlie comparison, like a great inter¬ 
minable pipe: and the numerous large pictures 
* 

sloping forward from the walls add to the bad 
* 

effect ; as they give, when seen in perspective, 
a stiH more contracted appe-‘Ji?«iiee to the ceil' 

f 

ing. At intervals, are handsome marble pillars 

advanced some feet from the wall: these in a 

slight degree break the leiig'tli of the giillery, 

hut not sufficiently* to*r(^nder it graceful to the 

eye. After the til's! fifty or sixty .yards', these 

pillars", and' the sloping edges of the picture- 

frames, are all that the spectator sees: and I 

■ 

am totally at a loss to understand on what 
principle of beauty the general co^p d'mil of 

P 

this room can be admired. 

The walls at the upper end are Covered with 
silk of a- light brown colour: the remainder 
is stucco' paiiited pf the same tinl. Through¬ 
out. the whole extent of the gallery, the sides 

to the height of about four feet are lined with 

* ' * 

white marble. The ceiling is-richly gilded, 
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but its ornaments are heavy a'hcl in had taste. 
To protect tliej»ictures a !*ail is placed akthe 
distance of a yard fnjrn the wall, and a few do¬ 
mestics in the livery of the court are sta¬ 
tioned in the different rooms: hut in this, as 
in every pnhlic eslahlishnieiit in France, there 
appears the perfect reliance on the goofi 

rondurt of those who frcfjnent it; nor have 1 
ever seen the slighter ahnse of this liberal eoii- 
fidence, 

A great many the pi<‘ttircs are in very bad 
lights,—Such as are placTtI high, and the upper 
part,of tliose, (►f a larger sizCi can st^arcely be 

•r 

seen, "f'hrs is only tlie case witli the lower and 

# 

middle divisions of the gallery, I’owards the 

* 

upper endi of the roon^ where the finest Italian 

j 

pictures are piaccfl, wjndoivs iti the roof have 
heeii introduced, and the Iif;ht is excellent. 

I'he schools are disposed very pixiperly.— 
The French occupies the hnvest place,’ the Ita¬ 
lian the highest: hut the dtstnhntion is. not 
perfect.—'I'hc works of the Itrdian artists of 
the different ^‘^'hoo]s arc very ruueli blender! 
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togethei’, as are those of the Flemish, Dutch, 
Hiid ^^ernifiii painters; and in a great many in- 
stances pictures have strayed to a great distance 
from the other produtdions of the same master. 
Hut the arrangement originally intended is still 
clearly marked, and is as follows:—^'fhe French 
srlmol,— the Dutch,— the German,- — ^llie Fle¬ 
mish,—the Bolognese,—the Venetian, and the 
rioreiitine and Roman. 

This collection is 1 helieiT by far the most 

iinmerous that ’ever existed yet* there are 

* 

many tirsUrate artists in whose works it is by 

no meftns rich. The merits of Salvator Hosu, 

Cl ancle Lorraine, Caspar roussin, Rembrandt, 

and 1 eiiicrs, and of Vandyck, particndarly as 

a portrait'gailiter, must not be es|imated by 

■1 

■ 

* The namber of picfures mentjoned in the catalo^ue^ 

were Of these llsjwere of the French sollool; in- 

• * 

Nicolo Pous^m, arid d by Claude Lorraine, 
both of whom the French very improperly rank amongst their 
own«rtisUi 6138 were Flemish, German, and Dutch, The 
remainder, 56 ], were Italian, except a veiy few picture* by 
SpnaUh masters, which wei^ela^d with.litem. 
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their productions in the Louvre.—Carlo Dolci, 
Giuseppe Cesari, Velasquez, Bloemart, s and 
Both, contribute but one picture each.—By 
Borgcgiione, Hobbima, and the- Heinskirks, 
there are none. But in the works of most of 
the other masters, particularly of the more ce- 

t 

lebrated Italians^and of llubeus, the gallery 
is rich indeed.* 

In all the collections of tine pictures, the sub¬ 
jects of a great part of them are taken i'roiii sji- 


* Th^ folltywinjf list will give tiome idea of the extent and 
richnesfi of the coUectloo. ' 

There were 20 pictuVesbf AlbanOf^lO l>y —42 Uy 

the —yhy Correggio,— 17 by Don.pnichmo,—17 by 

Ciuerctiio,—5 by Giorgio lie,—2S by Guido,—by Mantegna, 
—5 by Parmrgiaiio,.—4*by Sebajitian dftl Pionrbo ,—26 by Ni- 
colo —2b by llajiha^!!,—10 by Julio Rotiia]io,^7 by- 

Andrea dei by Titian,—18 by Paul Veronese, and 

7 by Leoiiiirdo du Vinci* 

There were 4 pictures by AU^ert Durer,^l7 by Gerhard 
Douw ,—17 by Holbein,—14 by Adiiati (’)at^de ,“-10 by ^Paul 
Potter,—3:1 bv ItenibrAiidt ,—57 by Rubents,—17 bv Teniers 
tbe younger,—34 by \ an<Jyck,~4i by John Van Kyck, and 33 
by Philip Wouwermaiis, 
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cred history; but*in the Louvre the proportion is 
much larger than u^tual. Buon^arte plundered 
the mansions of individuals with little repug¬ 
nance, but churches and monasteries with still 

■ 

less. Of the fifty-seven jiictures by Knbens no 
less than thirty-seven are scriptural, and amongst 
them are many of his finest* and most cele- 

■f 

bratetl ivorks. 

You wilf ask me, what pictures by Enjflish 
musters are diliujlted to a place in this assem¬ 
blage ?—'walls dijfnified by the 
productions of Jouvenet, Milliard, Lc Naiii, 
utul lioxirdou, would be profaned by the i^orks 

.f* \ 

of Sir Joshua Keyiiohls,Hogarlh, Oainsborough, 
or Wilsoii.—This exclusion, be it,lVuiiulcd on 
hostility, envy,, or bad taste, is*aUke ron- 
temptible. 

From half past two o'clock till four the gal¬ 
lery is crowded. It is the general rcjidezvous 
* • 

of the English, • and appears to supply ex- 

treftiely wtell the absence of Bond-street. The 

* 

ladies sit on the benches, 'which are placed op- 

p * 

posite the chief pictures, and lo'ok sideways at 
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the gentlemen: the geiitlemefn walk up and 

down in long uncivil rows, ’and look full afcthe 

ladies!—-and of the immense crowds of visitors 

from England who tfmmg the Louvre, and 

* 

doubtless would all assert that they came for 
the express purpose of 8tud,>ing its contents, it 
is laughiiblc to observe how very few are really 
attentive to the treasures which surround them. 

With the effect of tlie gallery as a splendid 
and magnificent speetarlc I have declaretl that 
I am disappointed; but the w'alk from its en¬ 
trance to the trther extremity protluces a most 
pleasing and interesting sensation ; and which 
far from decreasing by repetition is strength, 
ened every day as we become more familiar 

k-' * 

with its CGiitents,—'^rhe whole extent of this 
noble art is displayetl .before us.—The power 
of imitation in the Dutch school, the force and 
boldness of the Flemish, the grace of • the Bo¬ 
lognese, and the realizing" splf^ndour of the Ve¬ 
netian, form, as the observer rapidly passes on, 

I. 

a progressive ascent'to the sublimity and per- 
fection of Raphael.—Examined attentively, the 
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links of this chain will be foniid unequal an<^ 
disjointed; but the whole together cannot I 
think fail of producing on the mind, the effect 
of a gradual expansion from the lower and 
moi^ material provinces of the art, to those 
in which it becomes the vehicle of intellectual 
energy. 

t 

When next I address you-1 shall venture to 
criticise some of the paintings in this noble col¬ 
lection. 
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Painting, — Picturtn in the Jirst Room ,— 
Cimahue,* — Giotto .— Holbein.—Picluren in the 
G rand Saloon. — Albert Darer, — Rubem. — 
Vasari. — Savchi di Pavia. — Marillo. — Lt 

’j * 

Brun.—ATithcl Angelo Buonai'roti. 

In lily last letter I tJeRCVTbed tlie genera! 
arjuiigement of the pictures: I wilLnow par¬ 
ticularize sucU as have appeared to me most 
worthy of notice, in the two first rooms. 

The collection of paintings by tlie earlier 
masters, although by no means complete, ex¬ 
hibits, in a very interestiijg manner, the gradual 

advancement of the art, 

. ' • 

First in time an^ first in interest, is p pic¬ 
ture by (^imabue, the father of mddern paint- 
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ing. It is of a large size, painted in distemper 

* 

on wood. The Virgin is seated on a throne, 
and supports in her lap the infant Saviour. 
At each side are three an^ls ranged on steps 
in perfect regularity. Of these .attendant, 

I 

one half are adorned with red glories, the 

other, half with hlue, counterchanged most 

heraldically. The figures are not inelegant in 

their attitudes, but are ill drawn, particularly 

the e.^tretnities; ami the features are so large, 

and hard, as to be grotesque. There is an 

attempt at something like perspective, hut 

it is laiuentahly imsnccessful. The cariia- 
* 

dons are turned quite bltu-' ; .in o'ther resjiects 
the picture is well preserved, and the gild¬ 
ing of the back ground aiul of the border, 
which is uniamanted with niedallidns repre¬ 
sent! ug the Apostles and Saints, is astonish' 
irigly fresh. Gilding in those days was done 
with a lavishness of expense which <lefi£d time. 

rf * 

* ^ i 

This part of the picture has certainly not been 
rtstdred, but the bright colouring of the dra- 
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f 

per)' of some of the figures, looks very suspU 

I 

cious. 

a 

This description will not give you a very fa¬ 
vourable opinion of Cimabue ^ yet there is in 
the picture something which approaches to an 
air of grandeur, both in the composition and 
colouring. The artist thought well, but could 
not work out his. idea.—It is the commence- 
menf of the reviving splendor of Italy. 

Near this picture of Ciraabue’s, is placed 

an excellent painting by his disciple Giotto. 

■ 

Les stigmaies de Saint Frari^'ots. This work 
proves the rapid strides with which the art ad¬ 
vanced.* A thpra'jgh Catholic is doubtless 
bound to regard the subject of thp picture with 
reverence. The legend tells us, that Saint 
Francis, two years before his‘dea,th, retired for 
the purposes of contemplation, to the solitude 

I f 

of tbe Apennines. One pleasant morning the 


* Cimabue was born in the ye^ 1940 and died in 1300. 

^ I 

Giotto was bom in 1276 and died iu 1356. 
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saint, whilst occcipied in his devotiona^ was 

visited by a seraph adorned witl^ six wings of 

flame ; hetvreen which there appeared a cross, 

and, nailed to the cross, the figure of a man. 

The saint was marvellously surprised ; b.ut his 

astonishment increased, when, as the vision 

gradually disappeareil, he discovered on his 

* 

hands and feet marks as of nails, and on 
his left side a wound flowing with blood. 
1'he absurdity of this story Jias piously been 
e>ifon'e<l by (iiotfo.' Thrive ra^s of light shoot 
from each extremity of the cross; the four 

centre fays arc sueeessfid, and strike the Intnds 

^ « 

and feet uf (lie saint; but tlie otlier eiglit are 
quite thrmvii away. The accommodating’ at¬ 
titude in which Saint Francis places himself 
to receive these huiioiirahle marks is iiiiiui* 
tably ludicrous. The cross-tiring' necessary 
for a wound on tlie left sid^t above the 

' j 

scope of *Giottb's invention^ and is therefore 
oipitt^d. 

Theve are pictures by Taddeo Gaddi, Memnii, 

t * ♦ 

and Giovaanr Angelico, rival o/' the famous 
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Masaccio: but of the works*of Masaccio iiim- 

self the museiira possesses no specimen. . 

Here are also two pictures by Hubert Van 

Eyck ; and rather out of its pjace as to time, a 

* 

noble work by Holbein. It consists of three 
pictures in one frame, all excellent. I'hat 
which is placed the liigliest exhibits the Stig- 
mates of Saint b'raiicis, but the story is told 
with Ill Itch more discretion than by Giotto. 
The picture in the centre represents our Saviour 
taken down from the oross, and-the subject of 
tiie lowest is the Ijxst Supper. In this, which 
is by far the finest of the tliree, the licad.s, ex¬ 
cept that of our Saviour, are admirably, nay 
gramlly, paintwl; but the historic dignity of the 
faces of the apostles is sadly disturbed by the 
coarse-featured portrait of the artist, in the 
character of a servant. The ill e0'ect of intro¬ 
ducing portraits into historical compositions, 
particularly where the subject is* sacred, cannot 
be denied. In (lormau and Elemisli paintings 
bad taste need not excite our surprise, but we 

' -I ^ ^ 

find the saiuq practice in the severest masters 
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of the i tali an scIToots, Vanity, and tlic vvisli 

1g tlaUer, are more powerful th^n good taste. 

Tlic second room contains many extremely 

line pictures.—77ie adoration of the Kings, by 
* 

Albert Durer* The fijfure of the Moor on one 
of the viihtii is udinirable for force anil expres- 
* 71 je tinfshiiig' and style of colouring of 
the entire pidure are excellent* 

llnnling ihe Wolf^ by llubens^—An astonish- 
iivgly fine picture : the best of the class I ever 
saw^ mid as btilliaht as *if painted yesterday., 
7Vic AnunneiaUonT^ by Vasari—The colour¬ 
ing of this j>icture is weak tawdry ; butdlie 
composition has great merit. Nothing can ex- 

ceed tiie propriety of expression in the two 

■■ 

figures. Eaj h is, filled with, respect for the 

1 

other, but the different nature of this respect, 
is conceived with great delicacy of discrimina¬ 
tion. The Virgin appears oonscioas juf her 
high destiny, yet s^baslled by the piesenee of 

htu' Iieavcnly visitor. The submission, with 

■ 

winch Ehe angebapproaclies 'Hie mother of the 

i » ’ 

Messiah, is blended with the benevolence of a 
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superior being, 'i’lie styJe of painting is «liat 
I expected froui Vusuri, but 1 had iiu ided.tliiit 
he tkou^hi so well. 

The Doctors of ike Churchy b)'’ Pietro Frau- 

1 

tesco Saeclii di Pavia—^This picture, for depth, 

* 

splendor, and force of colouring, is perhaps 
not exceeded by any in the Louvre. There is 
a hardness of manner, und iiiucli of the bad 
taste of the age ;—each of the personages has 
his symbol, and file bead of an unlucky bull is 
ter-ribly prominent; )bdt tlic life and expres¬ 
sion of character in the faces are tpiile wonder- 
ful/ It is ou winch the <l\veJU 

with pleasure. 

But there is one producliou in this room 

which eWipses all the re^l; aod yields in 

powerlhl effect to very few in the coilection, 

, * 

It is tlie first, ill tlie order of the events repre¬ 
sented,* of two pictures by Murillo', On the 
night of the fifth of‘August,—but in what 
year the history does not mention,—tiic Virgin 
with the Infant Jesus aj>pearfcd to a 'certain 
Homan nohlenian and Ins .spouse during their 
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sleep, fleclaring lier acceptance of their for- 

* 

time,—for, it seems,'tliat being childless, they 
liad made a will in lier favour,-^and directing 
tlLem to build a church to her honour on 
a spot which, when they awoke, would be 
pointed out to them, by its being covered witli 
stioiv.. In the morning, when they came to 
coiupSiri^ iioh.^s with the pop^, they found that 
his lioliuess had dreamed to the same effect* 
Whore upon the pope and clergy and laity, aN 
set out oil the sixlh of August to look for 
snow. They found it of course ; and the 

church of Santa Maria Maggiore was built. 

■* + 

The first jiictnre represents.-wtlif dc^scent of* the 
Virgin;—the ^second, the iuterviow with the 
pojie, ;uk1 tu tlic back gromid, Iiy rather a 
strong lif:ejw'(% the artist has shewn* the pro¬ 
fession. This picture *is ^exceedingly well 

« 

h 

pain fed, in his freest and most pleasing man¬ 
ner, with ‘great lireadtli and* harmony of co- 
■ * * 

louring', but bear^ no comparison to flie for¬ 
mer * .vvliiol) I will eiideavour to describe, ' 
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thong'll witli little hope of conveying to you 
any just idea of its merits. 

The shape oK the picture, indeed of both the 
pictures, is the segment of a circle, coiisiilera- 

•I 

hly le.ss than a semicircle : the subject is very 
skilfidly adapted to fliis form. On the left 

are the husband and wife sleeping. It 

1 

did not suit the puinter to let tlieiu ho com- 
fortahly in hetl, and tljorcfore the man is re- 
cliniifo' ill a oliair ; the wouiaii near him on tho 
ground, 'I'liti apjkouranre of [>rofuiiiid sloop is 
adnjira^y given to botli : and llio figuro of the 

man is tliginfirdT and painter! witli groat force, 

■■ 

AhnVe, ratljor right, and borne on the aii% 

are the A irgin and fliild^ rurthj;r to the right 

* 

is a door, through wliioh tit** country is seen 
ilhtminafcil hy tlfc niomo—You,\tiII ask me, 
what is there so very pre-emineni in all this) 
—^The jire-omiuenoc is in the lemaiuder of tlio 
picture*— the w/g/iZ, I shoiilfl ^fear that I was 

H * 

carried away I>y some wild fancy, did I not 
‘find, many persons nlio admire this pnaluctioAi 
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equally with myself. Do not smile and tell 
me, that a large extent of black paint is no 
miracle.—The effect it produces, is miraculous. 
The spectator feels almost as if he himself were 

I 

in tl^ie chiimber, and in darkness. The Virgin 

* 

is suiTQuiided by an atniospiiere of light, but its 

effect gi'udually lessens, and does not extend far 

from'her* The painter has boldly, and I think 

* 

properly, sacrificed truth to effect in the two 
sleeping figim^s: they are not obscured by 
the chirkness, although thtw is no light which 

should render Ihctn vis^ible ; as the Virgin is 

* 

more in the Ixick ground, nor indeed does the 
spleiuFov which encircles her radiate so. far. 
Such is the best description wliicli 1 can give 
yon of this picture: I feel that it will make 
you a(’t(iiajntt*d ^with the impropri^ies in the 

4 

comjKksiliojt, rather than explain the singular 
inerits w hich convert tliern into beauties. If as¬ 
sertion might be substituted Tor proof,, I would 
assure you, llmt I Jjave hardly ever seen a paint- 
.ing more" powerful in effect; ur one winch 
mor<? strongly seizes and detains the attetitiorn 
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'This painting mid its companion are placed 
one ou each sidfi of the picture of limiting 
the Wvlf: all ^ the three arc of large dimen¬ 
sions, occupying together nearly tlie whole 

f- 

lengtli of the room* 'flie anintatiun, the flash 
aud huniiiig da^-light of Kuhens, form an 
admirable contrast to the Irmiquillity and 
grave tone of Murillo. 

f 

There are in this saloon the, celehvatwl 
battles hj Le ijruit,—The}' liave nothing to 
reeoninienil llieni hut the com position; and 
this artist' is I think seen 'id ntucli fjTeater 
advantage in the prints engraved from his 
works than in' the originals. 

•P 

Here is also a picture dignihed hy tiie 
name of Michel Angelo Buonarroti; but its 
authentic)!} is doiied. It has very httie inw-rit, 

I- 

and is not even characteristic of the master. 

% 

The want of a gemiiiie production from the 
pencil of^this tranffccndent genius is the great 
hialua in the collection.* 

* * Mr, Uuppa, in hit Lift-of Michel Angelo Buouarmti, 
sUttB that 1 he only eastl-pictute by this ahist, wliid* exists 
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Having bi’onglit you to the door of the 
Gallery 1 shall conclude uiy letter. 

- _t_ 

and cau be uutlieiiticatud, ia tlie Holy Fuinily in the FtoT«n> 

I 

thie OiiUltv* 

*■ 

* 

Tlie pktiire in thu Lunvro uaa deiiotninatect The Dream 

« 

of MicM Angehi or the SpeciacU IJuman Ttfe, It 

* 

wai> suppGi^d to Ijpj ill a pauiti^g by Danieli^ di 

* 

Vol terra. 
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LETTER V. 


Painting. — Raphael. — Pcruphio,—Julia Ra- 
wiwa.—rLeouanh du J'^iuci. 

It ivGuJd almost iiniount to a proof of 
liatl taste not to eommrnco iny observations 
OH Itio fjallety by meiitioiiiiig the productions 

■I 

of'Uaphuc!. 

We sr(' asseinkied before tis twenty-six of 
his ])ietiircs, ^ some his carlh'St, some his 

* Tin; Titjt of tilt |ii4;toros Vy Rophutl is 

fxtrattcil from tilt oaliilo^iie of tfit Museum: 

j,-_Portvmti> tit llapliael tt dr boii in:iitre nut's; ou, 
fltlou q«eU[iJits ptrMJiiorjt;, |jiiitraits do Hu[dmel et tlu 
torme, pviuts par cr tlenutq* 

_.portrait dt' IJaLlliUiUir taLstVglmiie. * 

i 

3, ^IN>j1rait d» Cartlinal Fotlio InghkamL 

4 . —PortTuil du Juk-H IJ* 
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latest and most celebrated works; they dis¬ 
play consequently ‘the immense progress 
which ill a few short years Aiis inimitable 


ij,—Ptiitmkt flu Pape Li'oa X* 

(>.—Portrait du Canfinal de liibliiena. 

7,^I^ortrait truu jeuin^ liomme dont la trte est ap- 
piiyec la iijairj-* 

■ 

8*-—Portrait tl’uii juiiue lioiuuie dout le bras est appiiyt^ 
sur lino tnblo, ct dout la iiiaiji pojM^ siir le poignet do 
Pautiti; briJ^^ ^ 

« 

<)^^pnrtralt de Journie d'ATragotu doiit Rapbaol a peiut 

“ * * * 

la (<'■*!r, vt doles Romaiii le resto du tableau,* 

* 

K^^-,—Fi>rt‘ eternal a]>[»arait au piopliete Ezeehiel,* 

( J^a salutaljon au^elitjup.^ 

II,—-LWuratifiu des rots, 

C preSeutatiou au tempU. 

I'es Ivois sujt^s jie sont Nepun^s euli’eux tine jHtr 
deS ;irabi>qucs ptiuti sur Je fond, 
tj ,—]m Saiute Faiijjlle. Ibfjdjael lit tableau pom 
le roi Franf^oisi eu l/ilM, deux aus avuiiit s;i inort,* 

13. — La ?Jainte FamiUe; euiimie sotis le iilju de In 
lie/k 

« 

14. ”Lii Vi^rge, IViiifant Je>tis et Saint Jenn-Ba[itisle. 
rableau-eonjui sous le uom tie fa Mfaltrttna delta Sedia, 

13.—LVufau*-Jesusj appuye sur -la Vierge et lea piedti 
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genius made in liis art.—IIi.s career ended 
at a period of life when others but begin 


posts siir son btiTtiuij t'nrtssc Saint Jean qiit Saintt Elisa- 
betli lui inrsciitt, ♦ 

soinnu'il fie Jcsiis; la Vier^e sonlevr le* voile 
donf tl ost convert, pour le inontrer A Saint Jeuo,* 

f 

Transfiguralum. 

IB.—'Jesus diius" sa j^loire, a c coin pap tie dc la Vierpt et 

* 

fit Saint Jcai]-Bapti»jle; Saint Fanl et Sainte 

Catherine. Ttildedu coiinii .‘jous le nom des rmff 


}*},—de ja If^ierpe, 

—La VuT^e eonromice par sou fils, dans le cieL 
—Saint Miclicl viettnieiix du demon. + 

22t'—Allepofie. Saint IVliefiei combat les nionstre;., * 

23j—Saint CJifirpc, ^inmite sur lui cheval blnnc, com¬ 
bat vin cnornie diapon.* 

24,—Saint Ceciie^ rapolrc Saint Paul, 1^ Madcleinet 
Saint Ji^an I'l vauj^rli?,te el Saint Aupu^jtin, fV'ontent un 
concert d^anpes ' h ' 

25*--*f.di Vierj^e et-l'crrfant Jesin^ ji^raissent rhmK Ics 

■ 

airs, environn/s d^ine cour reti ^sle. (K sont invof|Ues par 
Saint Je^/iEiic, Saint Ji an-Liaptiste el Sarnl Fran^^niji 
d^Assise* Sur le (levant, nn anpi: Imnl uiie ^^ablcftc* 

V 

it).—Paijneiiu divisr eii iroi?* ronipartiincn^, rcpreacntaiif 
la Foi, h Cliaiite, e! rEspemnee, 

* The ibirtten piclorc^ thus niurkciiucrc ui Itic ol'J ruyal collcctiun' 
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to obtain celebrity;* and it is evident that 
Raphael was never more rapidly improving- 
than just before his death: yet is he not 
only, the hrst painter the world has ever 

fe 

seen, but his excess of superiority is greater 
* 

than was ever obtained by any other man 
in an'y species of excellenc^.-^He stands se¬ 
parated by a greater interval.—To the truth 
of this assertion there is one and one only 
exception. — If Shakespeafe be compared 
with Raphael, where* are we to find the 

dramatic Michel Angelos, Titians, and Cor- 
* 

reggios ? 

T/ie Tra/i.'^^urntwft, the pride of Italy, and 
the picture of the first fame in the world, 
can, alas ! scarcely be said to exist aS a paint¬ 
ing by Raphael. We know that nearly an 
huiidretl years aj^o U had become extremely 

dark ; it is now by far the brijflitcsf of all 
■■ ■' 

his works in the. collection: and not only 

. . __ _ 

* 

* RaftaeDo da Urbiiio dii^ \u 15^0, agffd ^7 


years. 
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fj'om my own very minute extimination, but 
from the remarks wliieh 1 have heard from 
several Fngli.sh artists, I am convinced that it 
has tlirouglnmt been newly painted. Anxious 
to obtain certain information of ibe fact, 1 
addressed mjself the other ilay to a French 
artist who was making' an iron copy of Lit 
Belie Jardinure. lie answered iny iurpiiries 
politely, but did not appear to feel the sliglit' 
est interest on the subject.—“ Fc.v,'’ lie said, 
“ it had been nstored j hv did not I now by 
“ wAohi ;—some o/ the people employed about 
“ the I^hiseum iutd done it. —Kf’«, 'ft was 

4 

“ durh bifore ;~h€ bi^lteiud that ult 

“ of 'll had been painted over^ most of 

“ it at Last; that isy all ikc parts that re- 

aired il endinj^, by very coolly observe 

ingj “ that when parts of a picture become 

“ imperftcL coarse ihep viusL be restored*^ 

—This is indeed profanation* The French 

might have bet‘n forgiven for istealing the 

picture, or even for making' it the subject 

* « 

of chemical experiment; but thus to destroy 
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it is without ejCcuse, The merest wreck of 

i 

this nohle work, genuine froqt the lisiiid of 
Itapliael, would have been a thousand times 
more valuable than such a forgery. 

The people employed iiave how'ever done 

their sacrilegiutis task better than could have 

* 

been expected. The expressions of the coun- 

temuices are admirable, tlie contours they 

could scarcely injure; and we may I siip' 

pose presume, that in the* colouring, they 

■ 

followed tlie •ori^diial as'closely as possible; 
but the interest of tlie picture is gone. ' 

The faults in the eomposi^ljon of tiiis divine 

« 

production,—for I am dcciderIJy of that fac- 

* 

tioii,—are’more striking in the original than 

in the prints.—-^Uaphael l^is painted two 

* 

distinct pictures on the jiiainc ground. r.acli 

of them separately is* iaultless. Either of them 

would have admitted the other as an episode, 

w'itliout any impropriety as to time or action. 

'i'|ie impropriety is, that the artist has mauc 

the twfi subjeots equally important; neither 

* * 

can be considered as subservient to the other. 
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If the presentation of the demoniac for cure 
to the apostles be considered as the chief 
event, the more noble assemblage of figures 
in the upper part of the picture* is liable to 
objection, as dividing the attention, and less- 
etiing the dignity, of the principal actors; 
and the superior nature of the pers<tnages 
composing this secondary group, was an ad¬ 
ditional reason why they should have been 
less strikingly brought forward. If, as was 

I. 

undoubtedly tha easel, Raphael considered 

* 

the transfiguration of our Saviour as the 
subject of his picture, the numerous and 
animated group below, occupied by the suf- 
ferings of the youth, must be censured as 

i 

seizing upon the attention, and destroying 

•I 

the effect of the.principal figures : and it is 
certain, that as often as we approach the 
picture, the eye is first directed to this sub- 
ordinate crowd.* 

-- - - -- - - - * 

* Mr. Fuseli, in his JLectures on Paintings Uefeiids the 

* « - h 

cumpoiltion of ihis piclure artist the cViticism of Rich- 
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From manner in winch the two sub¬ 
jects are cabined, Raphael has been driven 
into improprieties, which would never have 


urdi^on; but*his defence goes only to the unity of time iu 
the *two actions. This Richardson never denied; indeed, 
ill his J’Aeory of Paintings he ttatea expressly, that the 
unity of time ta pre$erve<l. In tha same passage he also, 
itt a few words, explains the subject of the picture, in the 
tame manner as Mr. Fuseli has dque in a long descrip¬ 
tion, which evidently claims the merit of discovering the 
master*® ideas, apd which ei^awith a sneer af the pur- 

v> 

blind mtiemn RichardsonJ*' This is scarcely fa)r; bu^ 


the well-earned hime of Richardson, as un animated and 

■ 

■ . . - * 
profound critic on the arts, easily be throivn 

down. There are very few remark® on painting, in the 

* 

English language, more instructive tliau tho&e made by 

* him oil the Cartoons. In all his writings vie find him 

« • 

hi Led with enthusiasm, but perfectly free from aifectatlon \ 

« 

ekpressing himself in powerful, but simple language; and 
not in metaphysical approadies to nonsense, where the 
intended elevation of the id^ is 
with the bald inaccuracjii ol the expreaston. The objocign 
wl^ich Richardi^n does niak^ tlie Transhguration in tis 
follows* 

h * ■ 

TVierc murf \bc one principal action in a picittrt^ 


ludicrously contmsteit 
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been pardoned in an artist,-of ^ess exalted 

h ' 

fame. — I'he eminence from wftch he re- 
presents our Saviour to have ascended, is 


** Whfttetfer under-factions may bo going on at the same 
** instant tkaty and which it mny be proper to in- 

serii to Uhisirate or amplify the composition^ they 

'* M 

not dimde the pictufe^ and the altentim of the 
spectator^ 0 tUmne Rafaetlc^ forgitye if I take the 
liberfy to say^ I emnot approve^ in ihii particular^ if 
that amazing plctu'lc of the 7ransfigur<^imt^ where the 

i 

** incidental atifoit of the mar^s bringing his possessed 
“-wifA the dumb devil to the disciples, xmd their not being 
“ ahh to cast him owl, IJ made at least as conspicuous, 
“ and us much a principal action, as that of the trans- 
** Jiguration. The unity of time is indeed preserved, md 
this under^story would have made a fine episode to the 
** oiA^f (though the, other would TUit properly to this, as 

F 

**■ being of more dignity than the principal story in this 
“ case^J but both together mutually hurt one another** • 

m 

This objection Mr* Fuseli does not attempt to meet; 

i 

tmlfss what he say!)^ is l^ie undeistood as as^erting^, 
t3jl» tEie two actions are equally important, and tfie artist 
justified in nutking them eqoaHy prominent* 

-- 1 -r-'- 

^ Xicbardioti’i T^ieary of Pnmiing.—p. S8— 
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limited iii height .and extent to a few feet, 
and is placed not many yaiNls distant from 
the groap in the foreground. Ve^ we are 
told, that Jesus took Peter and James and 

6 + , i’ V 

John, and* led thena “ up inte an high rnoun- 
tarn apart_ hij t/temse/ees.” The mere de- 
parture from historical truth 'is pardonable, 
but let us observe the consequences which 
result from it.—The miraculous splendor, 
which overwhelms with its brightness the 
three attendant’ disciples, produces no effect 

on the group in the fore ground, is not even 

* 

noticed by them, although represented as close 
before their eyes,—That the Transhguratiou 
was not mhde visible to the three disciples only, 

‘ Raphael hiipself d^'clares by the two Tigures in 

P 

the back ground on the .right of the picture, 
who are seen contemplating the Saviour. Nor 
can it be urged, that the sufferings'of the 
demoniac' would h^tve occupied the attention 
of. tlie othhr apostles to the exclusion of * 
every tiling elatf. Their ministry would have 

4 

rendered such* ol^'ects familiar to them, whilst 

t 2 
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■ / 

the other event was of surpassing wonder and 
importance.—The picture, therefore, requires 
UB to i)elieve, that what must have been 
visible, yras not noticed nor eveii seen: an<l 
the ill effect, which results from thi#unlimite(l 
appeal to our credulity, may be’ illustrated 
by comparitig it .to a scene on the stage; 
where, by the author’s mismanagement, some 
of the p^sonages of the drama are obliged 
to stand peftihaciously determined not to see 
or -hear an actor who ’is placeff close before 
their eyes, and who is speaking in iio sub- 
duetl tone of vqise. 

Faults of a different kind may be chained 
against the tw'o figures in the back ground 
which *-T have 'just mentioned.t~They are 
portraits,—^they are ^awkwardly introduced,— 

4 

and ‘ they are most improperly represented 
as enabled to gaze fixedly at that splendor 
which overpowered the selected cdmpaniouB 

H 

of our Lord,—It may perhaps be answered, 
that Rappel introduced thtee portraits of 

W * 

the nephews' of Julius de ^e'dicis in' 
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{iliment to him, or probably by his com- 

* 

niancl.—This may be an oology for the 
artist, but it is no defence of the picture. 
Thus much in dispraise.—In .cojoimenda- 

i * 

tion picture let me say, that sepa¬ 

rately considered both the parts must have 

beeq* as tine as any thing Raphael ever pro- 

' " * 

duced.—It is impossible to conceive a more 
sublime or a more daring effort of genius 
than that division of the.picture which re¬ 
gards the Transfiguration. The figure and 
cou ntenance of our ’ Saviour, even as they 
now exist, have more of elevation, an^ di¬ 
vinity than were ever produced by any other 
painter. . * 

v;'\ ^ 

Many of the figures in the divi¬ 

sion have transcendent merit, partiflMffiy the 

« 

■ 

woman in front, if hose attitude is unrivalled 
in elegance and grace;—the young man op¬ 
posite the boy, and leaning forward to ex- 
amipe bis. countenance, with a mixed ex-^ 
pressiem of cpmpassion and curiosity ;—the 
man who iV. seateil, and iidlcls,a book in his 
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right hand ; and the one immediately above 

1 - 

him who is pojtiting towards the mountain. 
—7'he figure of the boy is powerfully hor- 
. rid ; and the father appean listening with an 
eager and ignorant attention to tfap^isciple, 
who tells him that Christ alone can restore 
his child. The story of the demoniap is 

•Pi 

indeed admirably told; and there perhaps 
never was a composition in which greater 
skill was displayed in the arrangement of 
the figures. - i ■ , 

The picture next in excellence to the 
Transhgiiratioo is 1 think that in cvliich 
Saint Cecilia, Saint Paul, Mary Magdalene, 
Saint John the Evangelist, ' and Saint Au- 

tv » 

V 

gustinJUiio‘listening to the .music of augels 
iO'thOTH^—The colouring is peculiarly ex- 

i * 

cellent, the faces beautiful, ‘and the expressions 

L 

i 

varied ^itb admirable propriety and taste. 
The , figures are grac^ul aim impressive ; 

' ' t 

.Saint' Paul' does not appear with greater jlig- 
nity even in the Cartoons.' t ' 

■ ‘ The Vision .0/ Ezekiei, This- production 
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merits its higk fame. The persoihBcation 

of the Sapreoie Being' was perhaps never 

successfally attempted in any other instance. 

txray tells .us that the descriptidp of the 
% 

Bard taken fron) this picture; but the 
image in the poem, althoi^jh .admirable, 
Ijears* no comparison in subliipity and gran- 
deur to this embodied coiieeptiou of the 


Divinity. 

T/te /issufupiion of the ^Virgin; a. worjc 
H'liicli he left. uiiSni^hed, and vhich . was 
completed after his death by Jiiho Romano 
and II Fattore. The upper [wrt is hyj Ka- 
phael, and is astonishingly lieautiful. 

Ln Belle Jardinihe .—Nothing can be more 
‘ elegant and pleasing than the cqpiposition 
of this picture; but there is a weimness in 
the colouring, whit'll in spite of the expres* 
sioii and grace of the figures, made me view 

o . f • 

it almost-witli disappointment, my expecth'- 

* * 

tion,having been very highly raised by the. 
prints.-^ 

7'he Virgin crowned by Aer 0on. 'Fliis is 
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one of his early pictures, yet it has great 

merit. Some of the faces of the Apostles are 

painted with wonderful force and expression. 

—And here let me remark, how much I hare 

« 

been surprised by the pictures ii^' this col¬ 
lection by Pertigino. His name is never men¬ 
tioned but as .the master of Raphael ; apd to 

|i 

his ill instructions are attributed all the early 

imperfections of his pupil. 

That the manger of Raphael when he 

quitted Him was dry, cold, and meagre, 

is as . certain as that it was afterwards the 

reverse ; yet,- jn examining the pictures 

of fferugjiio, I ‘ cannot but believe, that 

some part of Raphael’s excellence might 

originate , in his master’s precepts. In the 

* • > 

elegance of tranquil attitudes,' one of the 

i 

greatest beauties of his pupil, Perugino was 

highly skilled, though their merit is disguised 

by bis incorrect and stiff drawing,* and by 

* 

his ignorance of grouping. His eolouripg is 
grand and impressive, his faces.highly finished 
and beautifuli|. Looking at their * productions 
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together, it is« impossible to detijr, that al- 
(houg'h Raphael might hare had much to 
unlearn, yet that he received some instruc- 
tions which .he nev^r to foifget. 

Of all tlie paintings in oil by Raphael, the 
one next in celebrity to the Transhgiiratioit 
is th^ Hol^ Familtf^ jivhich he j^ent to Francis 
the First, when he excused himself from 
visiting that monarch. . It was one of his latest 
works ^ and on such an pccasion' he doub,t< 
less exerted JiisL talent^‘.to the utmost: yet it 
is very far from being one of liis most suc¬ 
cessful efforts. The faces considered sepa¬ 
rately, are beautiful and expressive, and are 
painted with great truth and force: but the 

composition is strangely defective. The hgui-es 
*. * 

are crowded disadvantageously one above the 

* 

other, and the attitudes have little of his 
accustomed grace. The idea of the Virgin 

f j 

taking the Child out of his cradle is ele¬ 
gantly conceived, but certainly nut executed 
with success.. Her attitude is more than in¬ 
elegant, it‘-is unsightly; and the action of 
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the Child, though happily and boldly ima- 

■ 

gined, fails to produce the inteudefl effect. 

ft 

Both the' Bgures are natural, but they are 
the only tn'o instances in tjie works of this 

f 

master, where nature is not combined with 
grace. The picture was either extremely 
dark from the first, or is become sb by 
time. 

In a former Letter 1 ventured an opinion 
that nothing in thjs gallery equalled the Car* 
toons at Utimpton-coar.t.. 1 have now leisurely 
examined its contents, and have devoted many 
hourf solely to tl^ study of the paintings by 
Raphael. iVly opinion remains unchanged, nay 
is strengthened, and may, I thmk,, be sup¬ 
ported by,strong arguments. 

The style in which the Cartoons are painted 

4 

i«, as sir Joshua Reynolds' observes, precisely 
simBar to that of fresco ; and it is undeniable 
t^ Raphael was a better painter in fresco 

t 

thau.in oil. In the former branch.of the art 

* * 

no one is supposed' tb have ;so neariy ap¬ 
proached perfection; in the pracltical details 
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of oil painting*he has been surpassed by 

* 

many. His creative powers were rapid, un¬ 
limited, and correct; and the bold and open 
manner of fresco, enabled him .to execu^ with 
facility, all that he conceived without effort, 
and,* as it were, by intuition. The ideas came 
warm * from his mind, with all their first 
freedom and vigor ; whilst toe more elaborate 
process of oil painting checked his genius, 
and the very labour which bestowed upon 
i t, tended to lessen ’thq energy and graceful¬ 
ness of his conceptions. 1 would appeal in 
confirmation of this, to any mte of the Car-' 
toons. In spirit, in animafion, and grace, 
nay i n fouce, * many of the countenances, are 
superior to any which can be founij in his 
finished paintings. 

< 

Near the pictures of this immortal artist, 
are placed several fine works by his favourite 
pupil Julio Romano. They have great merit, 
but possess scarcely any of those qualities which 
charactetize thq prod motions of his master.— 
The mind of! Julio was not kindred to that of 
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Raphael: he should rather hare been the echo- 

■ 

lar of Michel Angelo.—To a perfect know¬ 
ledge in every branch of his art, and to great 
** acadimic he joined a high degree 

» ' t 

of intrepidity, and energy in composition; 
but I do not think that INaturc ever placed 
in his hands.,her '^golden keys” £v^n his 
masterpiece, the Martyrdom of >S'a;nt Stcjiheriy 
.which is in this collection, fails to anaken 
our sympathy: we applaud the skill of the 
artist, but we contemplate .the picture un¬ 
moved. A single figure by Raphael or Mi- 
che} Angelo, - hjijs more power over the mind 
than-all the combinations of Julio Romano. 

The paintings l»y Leonardo 'da,Vinci are 
singularly interesting, though perhaps not of- 

* t 

greater merit than some of hiii works which 
we possess in England. The picture of Saint 
JoiRn the Hapiist is admirable, and that in 
which the Virgin and Child are seated amidst 

tf. +- 

rocks, although the style of composition is 
somewhat antiquated, 'is impressive and beau¬ 
tiful. The Portrait of La Giocoridat I have no 
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doubt, merited Its high fame. The face has 

■ 

suifered greatly fi'om time, but the eyes retain 
their peculiar and piercing expression. The 
right hand is perfectly preserved. It i^ with> 
out any exception, the most beautifolly-painted 
hand 1 have' ever seen. The softness* and 
roununess of the flesh are miraculous. The 

p 

* 

flnishing of the entire picture is the most 
exquisite imaginable; nevertheless 1 dpubt 

f 

the truth of the anecdote, that this -single 
portrait occupied the*artist for fotif years, 
and was at last, in his own opinion, left 
uncompleted. , 

The works of Leonardo Reserve more de¬ 
tailed commendation, but my letter has already 
exceeded alt reasonable limit. 
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LETTER VI. 


Painting,— Correggio. — Titian. — Giorgione. 

r 

The Solognece School. — Domemchino. 


The works, of Correggio are the great no¬ 
vel^ in the gallery of the Louvre.—England, 
rich as she is in paintings, did, not until 
very lately possess a single authentic picture, 

*■ t , 

of any note, by this great master.* Here are 
nine, and amongst thenv some of his most 


^ One of the finest pictures by Correggio-^Qftrjjfi m the 

been brought to tbi# country by the Duke 

'of Wellington. It belonged^ to the Royal Collectfon m 

Spain, arul was found in Joseph BuonaparteS carriage when 

■ * ■ 

taken after tlie battle of Vittoria, 
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famous productions ;*—the Marriage of Saint 
Catherine,—the Saiiit Jerome,— and the Ju- 

I 

piter and Anti ope. The two first of these 

r 

have wonderful beauties, but, not unaccom- 

t 

panled by faults. 

Xhe Marriage of Saint Cath&rine is an ex¬ 
quisite piece of colouring, equal in force and 
* * 

effect to Titian, and with riiuch greater soft¬ 
ness and harmony; the manner in which the 
light is distributed is quite unequalled; but 


* The following list of the picture* by Correggio ex¬ 
tracted from the catalogue of the Museum: 

* %' 

1.—Le Repos en Egypte,—Ce tabfau eat connu *oui le 

nom de /ci Madonna della Scudella, 

2*—Le Cltrist couronn^ d^epines. 


3*—corps de J^ius mort^ aur lea genoux^le W mere 

• * * * 

^vanouiCi. * ' ? 

Manage de Soii^ Cathenne4 * 

5, —T^te de Saint Jean^Baptiate, enfant, 

6. —Le Saint 

7-—Le Marty re de Si^nt Placide. 

,8,—•Jupiter ^ Antiope*^ 

9-—Jupiter et L6da, 

^ Tiio twopictut^ tlntt marked were in* tlie old Rojil Golteottoa. 
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the expressions of the countenances are far 
from appropriate r the Virgin is hamlsome, 
but not dignified; the child bears no mark 
of divinity; nor is there any religious fervour 
in the countenances of Saint Catherine 'and 

h" 

Saint Sebastian. 

With the Saint tferomc you are acquainted, 

i 

by the fine copy' from the pencil of Lodo- 
vico Caracci in the Marquis of Staftbrd’s 
collection;—at least with the composition ; 
but there never lived an artist who could fob 

' i ' L 

low Correggio in the astonishing beauty and 
truth which .exist in parts of this picture. 
The faces of the Virgin, and of the angel 
near her, have a bewitching reality and grace 
of which no description, nor any- copy, can. 
convey a just idea. "A living smile plays 
rouud their features. The Child is the love¬ 
liest representation of infancy I ever saw. 

* 

Yet in this as in the former pictui;e there is 
a want of elevation in the expressions: the 
faces are more beautiful than^ humaiuty, but 
»ot more dignified. We turn -to the paint- 
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by Raphael oi) the opposite wall, and 
in the mild sublimity of his Madonnas, see 

all that is wanting to the perfection of Cor> 

1 ■ 

¥■ 

reggio. No part of the' arrangement of this 
picture lias much title to praise, and the 
foltls of the draperies are broken and ill dis¬ 
posed ; but the chief fault, and that to which 
nothing can reconcile me, is the gaunt un- 
accordant ' figure of Saint Jerome, Con- 
sidered by itself it has merit, but it,would be 
difficult to find any composition in which 


there is so great a disunion as between 

* « 
this figure and the rest of tpe group, 

I have hurried over my praise and censure 

of these two fine productions to bring you to 

the third,-7a wock whi^ inr its kind is in 

my opinion perfectly unnTa||ed, — The first 

quality of painting is tlie power of delineating 

character and passion, in such a madiier as 

to seize and domipeer orer the mind. This 

quality, which is vagnelv expressed, or rather 
* 

included, in th£ general term—composition, 
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I shsiU venture lu (ieiigtninate mental po¬ 
tency ,— 

. Si forte necesse est 

. h 

Indirlis inonstrarc! roceotibds abdita reruin^ 

Fiogere cinctutis non oxandltu Cethrgis 

Contingf^t: dubiturque licentia sumta pud^nt^r,* 

' * 

By the term mental potenctf I would exffress, 
the effect wliiirh ilie subject produces on the 

■ i- ^ 

speclatfir, the ideas nhich it conimuiikates, 

the emotjuus it excites. By composition, I 

would uiiderstatid merely tlse arrangement by 

which this is effected;—tltc means, and not 
* 

the result. 

If you will permit me to this phrase 

I would observe, that if mental potency he 

the first quality* in painting, it Allows that 

the Cartoons ai^ tin? 'I'raiisffguration are su- 
* * 

perior to any production of which the chief 
merit ih in the execution ■ and^ consequently, 
tliat when I assert that Correggio’s picture 
of the Antiope is unrivalled, I am far *froiTi 
ranking it with the works of Raphael. 
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The Jupil€T and Antwpe exhibits <x\\ tho&e 

excelieuces M’hioh we are taught to consider 

aa possessed bv Correggio alone, and without 

a ’rival,—The union of colour, the blending 

of h'glit and slicide by invisible grad>itiotts, 

■ 

the alTsrure of utl snthicn tninsilfoiiy, the itia* 

gic of hiirmujiy, tlic perfecfioii of beauty and 

of grace, ot if Sterne iiad not imprisoned 

the words, the corr^^^giesci^^ of Corr^ggio.^* 

« 

I well remember my" surprise, the first 

time f entered the painting room of jour 

■ 

acquainkinee Mr*-, at thfc*inacljitiery it 

eojitaiiied for producing' defined shadows,—- 
and I roirre-iiiber too, the smile with which - 
he replied when I asked tHe rep^son for*giYiiig 
to the face whilst painting an' appearance 
such as it could never*have in reality, A pic¬ 
ture he told me, required more defined* and 

stronger shades than those in nature; with- 

* 

out them it w'ould be weak, flat, and insipid. 

1 did not then,, nor wilt I uow, dispute the 

■ 

correctness of tflU assertion, hut Correggio had 

* 

the pow'er, perhaps peculiar to himself, of . 

F 2 
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giving effect land relief without such as- 

* 

sistance. There is not in any part of this pic¬ 
ture, a single shade stronger or more de- 
’ lined than would actually be seen on figures 
in the open air; yet is the effect perfect,and 
most powerful. 

•L P 

Antiope is reclining on a sloping bank close 
to the foot of a tiee, her right arm thrown 
back over her head. She is sleeping. At her 
feet is Cupid, also .asleep. , Leaning forward 
round the tree, Jupiter, under the form of a 
Satyr, lifts ujv the drapery which covers the 
Nymph, lii spite of the subject the pic¬ 
ture is perfectly free from indelicacy; there 
is nothing which can offend the most fasti¬ 
dious modesty. 

■ In the brown hue *of the ^tyr, and the 
bluish tint of the Cupid, Correggio has, per¬ 
haps, < sacrificed a little to 'contrast, but the 
colouring of the Antiope is th^ exact hue of 
nature,-—-a perfectSon which 1 never saw in 
any other picture. We extol, and not be¬ 
yond its merits, the colouring of Titian;' 
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1>ut in how many of his best pictures are ’the 
earnations rather picturesque and harmonious 

than the true resemblance *of nature. In 

% 

looking at his lovely roseate tints, or at those 

p^haps still more lovely which approach to 

* 

brown; although the figures are painted so 
as almost to produce delusion, it is less the 
exact representation of the flesh which we 
admire, than the power and force with which 
the object is portrayed. The figure of the 
Antiope is precisely the real colour of a most 
fair-compleilioned woWan. The general tone 
of the figure being thus subdued, has enabled 
the master to give to the che^^s a glow of heat, 
without in ,the least destroying the delicacy 
of the 'countenance. The drawing of - the 
figure has been, taxed with*incorrectness; but 
the face, .although from the foreshortening 1 
should suppose it of very difficult execution, 
is of the n^ost correct and perfect beauty. 
The forehead, tbe nose, and the closed eyes, 
‘nrcf inimitable: the Hps seem parted by the 
breath. 
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Antiope and Ctipid are both in profound 

I 

ekep; but witli uoiiderfyl felicity bat* Cor- 

♦ 

reggio expressdl tli<; tlifteretire of their sliirn- 
bera*—Cupidj contented with success, and 
certain of liis prey, sleeps void of f ai^e ;—bis 
very mind is sJeephrg* 7 lie Nymph is op¬ 
pressed with heat, tlin e is a slight expression 

H t 

of anxiety in *her countmamc which shews 

her mind not to be at mse, Tlie body 

sleep.'?, but fancy is awake. We are certain 

that s!ie is clrcainnig, and that her dreams 
#■ 

aiitiripate her Jove* Artists I believe consider 

the riiari'iagc of Saint Oitherine as a picture 

« 

in whirli more elaborate skill is shew n ; but 

L 

in pleaniriff effect’it jk certaitdy Hiferior to 
tlje Antii>pe. 

Tlie A/tirtyrdom nf t^aint l^huddo^ is a sin¬ 
gular proiliK'tion. 'IJie ffgiires, iu>t to say 

* 

tlie worst of them, are luigraceful, and the 
composiiioR is vile; bul the ptchire possesses 
Lti a high degree’that brea^jUi and harmony 

I 

^ ai 

which charaetprizes the master. • • 

‘ * - * T * m'' 

Th£ collection is rich in the works of 
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Titian ; they* are all tine pictures, but not 
e<|u<il ill merit to iiiaiiy I Inive seen 

in Eng^tund. . Christ carried to the Tomb is 
an "exeelleiit painting, anti there Is more sub^ 
liniify in the conipoii;ition, than this great Ve¬ 
netian M’as accDstotned to display in his re- 

pirtnres* The Pilgrims of Em^naus 

* ' 

is iitM) an excellent painting; and,—had the 
figure of the tSa\ioiir equalled in merit that 
of the ilpostle, who rises,up from the table 
as by a suildlen in)|Mjlse of surprise, and 
Jeans forward xvith intent yet respectful eu- 
riusitr,—it would have been *indeed a noble 

m. 

piimtiiig'. liijt sriiptura? Hulyecte were not 
* 

Titian’s /arl; the regions of heathen mytho¬ 
logy were tlmse best suited to h;8 genius, 
and in those" he best succeeded. The gallery 
does not contain cma of his pictures of this 
chiBs. There are eleven portraits byjiim,,a]l 
admirable. 

I 

Of the -famous Martifrdom of Peter 

the lyominic^ you will expect a more par¬ 
ticular acedunt. It is., one'of the most inag- 
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ni6cent productions in the Louvre; and I feel 
and aeknowledg'e its great excellence; yet 
let me confess, that in my opinion the powers 
of. Titian were not calculated to give such 
a subject its full effect. The prince,, of co- 

'I 

lourists should not have abandoned the realms 
of beauty for those of horror;—for horror of 
such, depth and sublimity as Michel Angelo 

could perhaps alone have successfully de~ 

: 

picted. 

p 

In colouring and etjecution this picture 

% 

leaves nothing to be desired ; but these per¬ 
fections do notofully strike the eye until the 

painting is minutdly examined, the^operation 

« \ 

of transferring it from wood to canvass having 
destroyed the transparency of the - colouring, 
and rendered it much dgrkef'than it was 

before. The position o£ the picture is such, 

£ 

whether by design or accident 1 know not, 

*.'■*■ * 

that'-;towards the middle qi the*day .the sun 
shines full upon it. It theb glows with all 

* ' i . * ^ 

its original splendor, and the effect is won. 
^rful. 
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Tlie figures have great merits, and grait 
faults. . The merits are in ^ considerable 

1 4 

degree distinct .from the subject, the faults 
radically affect it. By far the best figure, 

a 

and that for which the picture is chiefly: famed, 
is the wounded friar, the companion of Saint 
Peter* The emotions pf fear at^d anxiety for 
himself, and sorrow for the destruction of his 
friend, are strongly and finely blended in his 
countenance; nay, dhs attitude declares the 
double workings of his piind. Self-preserva¬ 
tion hurries on his steps, but the uplifted 
arms speak the grief with which he forsakes 
the dying man. The attitude of Saint Peter 
shews clearly that he has fallen after a vain 
resistance to superior strength. His face is 
admirably 'painted. 7'he features are con¬ 
tracted in death, but his eye is fixed with 
penetrating keenness on the assassin. Had 
somewhat less fear, and more resignation, 

been expressed in* the countenance, it would 
* * 

have been perfect. 

Although * both these figures must be con- 
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sidered as successful, they are still liable to 
censure. We feel (Jiat* witltoul les&eainjf its 
propriety, much greater dignity ^might have 
beeu thrown into the attitude of tlie saint; 

t 

and, in- that of his compiuiiou, the hue ex¬ 
pression 1 have noticed, has not been, ob<| 
tained -without giving somewhat ■ of a* thea- 
trical air to the figure, Ihii the most grievous 
charges against this romposition remain yet 

untold The d> ing saint, unable to pronounce 

* * 

—Credo —trac es the word wdlh his 
on the sand. To cpmioeut on thc! ntter de¬ 
pravity of in iiflB woidd he snpevflnoiis. 
He should have* '^ed and ^nade no xign.** 

« 

The assassin commits a double* murder; the 

» 

picture as well as the inqiiisitor are his vic^ 
tims. 7’he drawing of this figure, the most 
protninent of any in'the .piece, is allowedi to 

I 

be extremely incorrect; and nothing can be 

imagined worse than hi.s attitude,, or more 

detrimental to the picture. He, is striding 

* * 

over the body of the -fallen Oominican, awk¬ 
wardly, and with constraint The position is 
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that of strong ^ffnrt, Imt of effort ill applied; 

h 

it is totally devoid of-graiidenr or picturesque 
grace, vvhioli, in paiptiiig, sliould be bestowed 
even upon DUirderers. 'I ilia is so mean-look¬ 
ing tt fellow, tbat tbe Saint must have blushed 

p ‘ 

to have been murdered by him. Tbe great 
roastus of.the terrible and sublime were not 
thus illiberal to their agents. ’ 

There is one part of the picture whicli 

V 

demands unbounded, unqualified praise ;—the 

m 

back ground, or ratber the laiidscape, • in exe-. 

* • * 

cution, effect, and accordance with the busi¬ 
ness of tlic picture, it is not approached 
+ 

any thing 1 have ever belield. Simple and 

true to nature,, it gives a reality to the scene, 

■ 

which the ideal horror of Salvator*s deserts 

M'ouid have fiiiled to produce. ' 

One of the finest pictures by Titian which 

the Treucli possess, is tbe Uanae, at the L.uxr 

embourg. It is>iit his best manner; aud in 

■ 

briHiancy of rolourinj; far exceedis the Mar- 

of StjfHonrs lovt^Iy \enmd la Coquille; 

« 

but were i to rjiooe^e between the two, 1 sliould 
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not for a moment heaitate ip rejecting this. 

The Venus is, in beauty and expression, the 

most astonishing picture, 1 have ever seen. 

The hrst time 1 visited the Luxembourg, 

three English artists were copying the Danae: 

the same number of French artists were con- 
' * 

ferring a like honour on the more exalted 
productions of the Baron David. 

With the pictures by Giorgione I have been 
delighted. The Lesson on Music, and the 
Concert'in the open air, for depth and bril¬ 
liancy of colouring, and powerful expression, 
cannot be exceeded. 

* * 

The Caracci^ and the other chi(?f masters 

of the Bolognese school, have coiitributeil 
* 

many very noble pictures; but, encircled by 

k + 

the works of Raphael, Correggio,'Titian, tand 
Rubens, they fail t6 produce their full effect. 
Domenichino shines beyond all the rest: I have 
never seen any pictures by him at all to be 

compared in excellence with five or six which 

« 

are in the Louvre^ His masterpiece, the 
Communion of' Saint Jerome, js one of the 
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number. Every part of this performance, 
with the exception of the, principal figure, 

•i 

deserves the highest praisebut never was 

the^e an instance, in which the want of ele, 

vated conception in a single point, was so 

injuyoua to the entire composition. The 

figure of the Saint is finely painted, and bis 

attitude is natural, but it is unsightly, disagree* 

able, and low, and spoils the picture con- 

■" « 

didered as a whole, 

^ w 

In his l^eciures on Painting j Mr* Fuseli 
places the Academy of Bologna far below the 
elder schools of Italy; and, in so doing, he 
has unquestionably assigned to it the ju^t 
degree of rank to which it is entitled. 
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- LETTER VII. 

* 

I ■ 

Painting* — Ruhenf. — Afedern School of 
Vren ch P a ii} ting * —Da v iiL 

The pictures l>y Ruliens wliieli are in tlie 
Louvre would by themselves fonii a noble 
collection. No^^iiH^imsklerable portion of the 
immense extent of the Calfory js filled with 
the altar-pieces by his pencil,' taken from the 

t 

principal cbnrrhes of Antwerp,' Ghent, anti 
the other cities in the Netlieilandst Tliese 
pictures, which rank *ainoug his most cele¬ 
brated works, are of very large dimensions, 
and in *tlie most perfect state* of preserv¬ 
ation. ^ , 

*The Elevation of* the Cross, the famous 

.H . * 

Crucihxion, and tlie atil! more famous De¬ 
scent from the Cross, may he * considered as 
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forming one senes { and to these I shall con' 

+ 

. tine my observations. 

■ w 

\ 

Tl)e first of the three, the Elevation of the 

Crosj, is far inferior to the other two. The 
♦ ' 

subject has been a favourite with many of the 
best * artists: yet, in my opinion, it is little 
adapted to the purposes of ^ painting,, The 
activity of the scene destroys its solemnity; 
and borror and repugnance are rather ex-, 
cited, than sorrow, love, and veneration. 

In the instanee of ftre picture before ns, 
it is impossible that the contemplation of it 
should produce iii any mind, thdse sensations 

m * 

with whicli the representation of our Lord^s 
death siiould he always viewed. The com¬ 
position is good, and in parts, the. design 

* ^ 

excellent, barring bis usual defect of making 
the figures too short, *w'hich is, ^lure observ¬ 
able in this than in any of his other pictures. 

p * 

The colouring is far below hie general bril- 

* 

liajicy.of torife. It is yellow and disagreeable. 

Tlie Crucifixieii, as to tlie geneitwl distri¬ 
bution of the* figures, the fie^om and truth 
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of their attitudes, the ex^ution, the co^ 

louring', and* all the practical parts of the 

¥ * 

art, cannot be too highly praised. It is, 
however, liable in some respects, as a 

t * 

position, to the same censure as the pre¬ 
ceding. It fails to produce the* proper effect 
on the mind of the beholder. By the. mode 
in which the subject is treated, the figures of 
the two thieves are rendered equally promi¬ 
nent with that of the Saviour; our commi¬ 
seration for whose sufferings is destroyed by 

h 

disgust at the lively representation of their’s. 
We turn an4iy from the picture with sensa- 
tions bordering on those with which we should 

t 

shun the real view of culprits suffering death. 
This, b am well aware, is & proof of the 

4 - 

powerful effect of the piece; but it is ndt 

the effect which should*be produced by any 

picturp tn which our l.ord is introduced. 

« 

The Descent from the Cross is not only the 
masterpiece of Rubens, but is donsideied ,as 
one of the most celebrated painting*s in the 
i^mrid.—^In grandeur, harmony, * and force of 
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colouring, in masterly and judicious manage¬ 
ment of the chiaroscuro, in design, and in 
composition, it is-beyond all comparison the 

finest of his religious pictures. 

_ 1 

The figure of the Saviour is, 1 should 

■ ij- 

imagine, the finest representation of death 

» r 

that exists.' Art cannot approach nature more 

■ V, ■ 

closely, than in the cold and drawn-down 
features, the heavy hanging of the head, and 
the lifeless weight of the body. The counte¬ 
nance of the Virgin is beautiful and pathetic; 

* * * * 
her altitude full of dignity. She stretches 

forili her hand, as if to guard from vio- 
lence the descending body qf her son; yet 
is this action felicitously expressed as not 
to disturb the deep tranquillity of her grief. 

^ -r 

Great as are the merits of the picture, they 

are not unaccompanied by defects. Rubens 

did not possess that solemn dignity of mind 

which such a composition demanded, to ftiake 

■ , 

it perfect. 

* 

The ‘attitude of Saint John is natural, and 
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suits the office in which employed ; 

but it is undignified and awkward, or at least 
ungraceful; and his countenance is too Httle 
expressive of grief and solicitude. He appears 
scarcely attentive to what is passing, Thcf man 

on the arm of the cross, poising his body by 

*■ 

the extension of his leg, is an admirable, figure, 

P 

but is more suited to ordinary occupations than 

■ h 

to the event represented; there is too much in 
ft of activity and actual labour. The assistant 

I 

on the opposite side, his hands being employed, 
holds between his teeth the white sheet which 


is spread under the body of Christ. 


This idea 


may be natural, but it is unpardonably low. 


Amongst the historic faces portraits are intro* 

duced, greatly injuring the effect of the pic* 
* 

ture. That which the artist iias'bestowed on 

♦ 

Saint Joseph of ‘Arimatbea, borders on the 


comic, from the smooth fatness of the features. 
The two female figures in the front of the pic* 


ture are portrmts not only in countenance, but 
in dress: and nothing can be m<^e discord' 
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ant than the cohtraat between their modem and 

h 

inelegant attire, and the aimpid drapery of the 
Virgin. 7'hat 6gnre of the two which is in¬ 
tended for the Magdalene, is looking out of the 
picture. Almost always this is injurious to 
effect; but here it is doubly improper, as her 
hand? are employed in assisting her companion. 
The expression of her countenance, though in 
tears, is not suited to the occasion, ft is an 
ordinary, worldly sorrow. 

AH this detjacjts from 'the solemnity of the 
picture. We view it with admiration as a 
painting, hut the subject does tmt seize upon 
the mind. We approach it, ana we depart from 
it, without pny'alteration in out feelings.- The 
unrivalled brilliancy of the execution, has, 1 
think, dazzled the world; and prevented the 
merits of the composition from being justly 
weighed.—It may appear paradoxical to as¬ 
sert, that Rubens never painted a finer pic^ 
ture than this, and yet that he was not quali¬ 
fied to paint it. Such, however, must be the 
case, if his scriptural pieces are deficient in 

’ 6 2 
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the most important attribute^—dignlfiecl grand¬ 
eur of conception.* 

I 

The astonishing mind and genius of Rubens 
Tanged with facility over the whole extent ot 
the art, but are seen in perfection only in 
works of fancy, splendor, activity, and bustle. 
—His huntings, bis battles, his bacchaaaliaii 
scenes, his allegories, his fiery soldiers, his 
animated statesmen, — these are subjects in 
which he merits, our unqualified admiration, 

W 

and in which he Mauds almost without a 
rival. 


^ Sir Joshua Ileyuoldii> mentioning^the Descent from 
ike CrosSt tiiat it had sutiered greatly from elcaning 

and repainting; and that in parts it was chipping off, 

* 

and ready to fall fron^ the canvass.* I exuiiiiHe<] the 
picture miTiutel}, after it taken down from its sta¬ 

tion in the Louvre* both whilst it stood leaning against 

the wall, and, subsequently, when It was lying ou the 

1 

i 

floor* Thfe picture appeared to me extremelj- perfect* nor 

4 

did 1 see any marks of Jts having been retouetted* * it tv 
painted not on canvass* but on wcHpd. 


* Sir Joshua Beynoldi*a Workfi* Vok IL page 
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Such being my opinion, ymi will not be 
surprised, that 1 prefer the series of paintings 
at the Luxembourg, to his works in the 
Louvre. I have visited the former several 

I 

tiines, and alwajs with increased admiration. 

The critics, who c^dly blame the tuxu- 

* 

riance of ornament, and tlie mixture of al¬ 
legory and real life, which distinguish these 
pictures, are blind to the real intention of 

the master. He knew how much he gained 

. • * ' 

by thus boldly and systematically sacrihcing 
propriety to splendor. Had be done other¬ 
wise, the pictures, instead* of their present 

interest and •animation, would have been con- 
■ 

verted into a tame recital of dull historical 
facts. 

The fame of Rubens ‘might safely rest on 
this single work which displays not only 
the powers of his imagination, and 'his fa¬ 
cility in composition, but in their fullest ex¬ 
tent; his brilliancy and harmony of colour¬ 
ing, his strong expression .of character, and 
bis grand taste* in landscape. Rubens can 
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n^ver be eeen more completely like him¬ 
self, or more unlike every other painter. 
The pictures are in the highest state of 

■ 

preservation, and in the gallery for which 

they were originally painted. Like all the 

* 

rooms of this descriiftion in France, jt is 
unsightly from its extreme narrowness, not 
being more than twenty feet in width. 

The paintings have been placed close toge¬ 
ther, to make room for four other pictures, 
two of which are by Rubens^he Triumph 
0 ^ the Catholic Religion-i and Elias in the 
desert receiving ,food from the bands of an 
angel. The latter is a very fine perform¬ 
ance: the figure of Elias is powerful and 
dignified! 

These two picture are at the entrance of 
the gallery, one on e^'Ch side, and are di¬ 
vided fi'om the series of the Marie de M^icis 

* 

piotures, by two very larga productions from 
'the pencil of the ** great" Baron pav’id.-*- 
Qpe represents Brutus just having entered his 
d^lliDgt the condemnation of his sons; 
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^the other, the Iloratii, swearing to their 

father that they, will return* victorious, or 

perish on the field. They are both, as you 

may imagine from their subjecte, pictures of 

the very higliest pretensions. 

Ill composition, colouring, and expression, 

« 

I think it is liardly possible for any thing 

to he more contemptible. They are conca- 

tiires of all tlie faults of Poulin ; but un* 

redeemed by the smallest portion of the 

* 

energy, pathos,* and bilblimity, of that im. 
pressive artist. Amongst Rubens’s rich free¬ 
dom, the sliff unmeaning stoneVork of David 

* 

looks like the cut yew-trees of a Brentford* 

* 

villa, transplanted into a region of luxuriant 
oaks. 

When we parted in London, you requested 
me to give you some account of the present 
state of the qyt in France. I wi little qua¬ 
lified to do so; w it is difficult, whilst sur¬ 
rounded by a profusion of noble works, to 
examine witli attention what are so decidedly 
inferior. Added to this, many of the paint- 
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ings on wliich the French most pride them' 

t 

selves arc at present not visible. The sub¬ 
jects they represent being the victories of 
9donaparte, the government has deemed it 
expedient to cover them M'ith green cloth. 
If their merits correspond with their size, 
they must $e the finest pictures in‘ the 
world, 

III addition to the works by David which 

I have j[^ust mentioned, I have seen two or 

* 

three of his portraits. They 'are splendid 
paintings; and he is highly skilled in all 

I t 

the mechanical part of his profession. His 
faces have that strong appearance of indi¬ 
vidual expression, which inclines you, with¬ 
out knowing the original, to pronounce them 
to be likenesses. But his portraits are no 

I 

more to be compared to those by Lawrence, ■ 
than the well-looking ladies and gentlemen 

of Sir Peter Lely to the .breathing and in- 

* 

•telligent forms of Vamlyck. IndeN^l fiould 
mention several other English' artists greatly 
his superiors in portrait.; ant] as for history, 
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I may save myself the trouble of Gomparison, 
by asserting, that to me they appear abso¬ 
lutely devoid of any merit, except correctness 
of design. * 

In the lofty style of historic painting, of 
which he and his school arrogate to them¬ 
selves the exclusive possession, the dramatic 
management of the subject is the essential 
attribute. In hone of their compositions, 
with which the prints haVe made jus fami¬ 
liar, can a siflgFe instance be shewn, in which 

the subject is treated with grace and dignity; 

■ § 

or ill which nature is followed judiciously, 

and without affectation.—Not a single instance 

can be adduced, in which a fine idea is 

simply and felicitously expressed. 

The largest collection* of modern French 

« 

paintings which 1 have yet seen, are the 
portraits of the Marshals, in the hall*of the 

Tuileries, I particularly examined these pic- 

* 

tores'; ^Hfiking from, the consequence of* 
the persons painted ,-^at least at the time 
when they were; paii^d,—and from the de- 
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stination of the pictures, that ttiey m^ouIcI be 

t 

the careful productions of, the best artists. 
None of them can be considered as good pic¬ 
tures:—^none of them deserve a higher cha¬ 
racter than I have given of these by David. 

You have sometimes taxed me with the cbm- 

* 

mon fault of underrating the works by Errglish 
artists of the present day. However unjust 1 
may be towards them, I am at least convinced, 
that the ^rnerit of hur school greatly exceeds 
that of France. 

You will laugh at the gravity with which I, 
an Eoglisbtnan, claim the superiority for Eng- 

I- 

land: but the self-complacency of the French 

will keep me in countenance. Yes'terday we 

visited the Palais du Corps L^gislatif. tn one 

of the saloons, — 1 believe that in which the 

« 

nobles wait to receive the King, in order to 
conduct him into the Chamber, of Representa¬ 
tives,—were several gallic ^aubings of vast di- 

4 - 

mensidns,—^gods, goddesses, and so’li^iih. • One 
of these appeared to me somewhat English in 
the colouring, and though ii^ferior not totally 
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unlike some of those unhapp;^ prodacttons 
which annually adorn the subordinate rooms 
of the Royal Exhibition. Our guide was a 

h 

remdrkably civil and intelligent personage; 

and 1,—wishing to make a complimentary 
« 

speech, and really half>incUned to fear that 

« 

some of my countrynnen were guilty,—ex¬ 
claimed in a questioning tone—Ah! an Eng¬ 
lish picture ?—The guide answered not a 

word, but turned round and looked.at me, 

• * * * 

with such a smile of contemptuous surprise 
and pity, as no features but those of a 
Frenchman could express, arid which 1 shall 
not attempt describe. 
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Painting.— a/ of the Pictures Jrmn the 

Louvre. — Vandjfck, — Lairesse, — The Dutch 

School.—The French School. — Poussin. 

1 

m 

s. B 

* w 

The glories of the Louvre are drawing lo 
their close.—^(During the last two ejavs* a 
great number ctf the pictures have been re¬ 
moved ; and that part of the gallery, which 
was filled with the productions of the Fle¬ 
mish masters, is become little else tlian a 
wilderness of empty frames, ^Vc expect that 

the richer treasures of Italy #ill shortly dis- 
* 

appear; as it is understood that Caiiova, 
who has been some tiui^ in Paris, will be- 


* The removal of *the Flemish pictures^ from the Louvre 
toolc place on the l&th, Idth^ and 20 ih of September, 1815. 
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gin his operations, as soon as the agents of 
the King of the Netherlands liave completed 
their’s. Till now the Museum might have 
been considered as remaining undisturbed; 
tlie' statues and pictures that belonged to 
Prussia, being the only things which had 
been, moved. These Prince Blucher took 
away' without ceremony, the first leisure day 
after his arrival at Paris. They were few 
in number, and comparatively of little in- 
terest; nor did their removal injure even the 
uniformity of the collection. But the gal¬ 
lery has now lost its splendor, its regularity, 

* j 

and its tranquil appearance, Instead of the 
servants of ^he household, numerous files of 

m 

Prussian and Austrian soldiers are posted 
fi'otn ono extremity to the other. ‘The day 
before yesterday ive found the Louvre closed; 
and a writtep order from the King was af¬ 
fixed to the • door, stating that the* public 
were not to be aijinitted.—Yesterday tlie Mu- 

f 

seuih flj'if^opeu. King's domestics, and 

the usual sentries of the National guard, bad 

^ u 
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disappeared: and in their places were sta> 
tioned Praasian soldiers.- We have since 

f 

learnt, that in the early pert of the morn¬ 
ing the directions of the Court were en¬ 
forced ; bat that subsequently a Prussian of¬ 
ficer with a few men came to the door, 

I 

and on being refused admittance by tl^e Na* 
tional guards, who pointed to the King's 
written injunction, he very deliberately took 
the Frenchmen by the shoulders, and sent 
diem about their business. He then tore 

A 

down the placard; saying that he cared no 
more for the orders of Louis, than he did 
for his Guard. —-'I lie fragments of the paper 
which remained hanging to the door, at- 
tested the truth of tliis story. 

Such ‘conduct on the part. of allies and 
■sworn, friends is imt exactly courteous.— 
There -is np doubt that it merely in¬ 
tended 'to close the gallery daring the re- 
moral of the Flemish pictures; the court 
being naturally anxious, that the punlijp should 
not witness so humiliating a trapsaction. 
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The Ti'encfa, always Tain and diraisonnisi 
confidently asserted that the. King bad shut 
up the gallery, ,to prevent the Allies from 
stealing its contents: and on the day when 
crowds of English were in vain- besieging 
the entrance of the Museum i the French 

■ h 

rabble formed a circle round them, grinning 
and delighted at the evident misery of the 
foreign connoisseurs, fienie» limine pritno. 

Eut the scene was soon changed. — This 
morning, the same rabble has been assembled to 
witness with astonishment and rage, the removal 
of the immense number of pictures which 
have been taken down during the last two 

t 

days,—It has long been certain that the 'col¬ 
lection d'ould be broken up, but the Pa¬ 
risians, particularly the lower classes, could 
never bring themselves >to believe that such 

il 

an event was^ possi ble. ♦ . 


* The loss, of the bfcolea treasures of the Louvre, wm 
d circuroBt'jiSe which the F.rench had never been taught 
to coihBider as withitk the verge of pouibility* In-'the 
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By the permission of the Dutch officer, 
who tuul ‘the command of the gallery, we 
remained in it yesterday until a late hour; 
anxious to see the removal of Rubens’s fine 
pictures. 

The persons employed were French work¬ 
men of the lowest class. We conjecturecl that 

t 

they were well paid, as they all seemed in 
high spirits; and many of them,—a thing 
extremely rare in France,—were evidently 
intoxicated. They were left very much to 
their own guidance*;'" the only persons to 
superintend them being two or three Dutch 
commissioners, who did little else than direct 


catalogues of the Museum, whicli were puhlishetl by iiti- 
tiionty, the description of the Transfiguration terminates 
by informing ub;—CV jt a la Vittoire que k France 
doit ce chif-tTctuvre, qui lul etail And after men- 

tioning thttt the Belvidere Apollo had remained in the 
Vatican fcr three ceulurjes, the athnimtjou of tlie world, 
the writer adds;— Lar^tju'^n htJAuf, gaidi par In Vk^ 
j&tre, at t^nt* Ven tirer pwir /a k fixer ^ 

jwiu 9ur les rivet de la Seine,"—Tfie Seinfl 

4 r # 
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the order in which the -pictuv^ s]iQuld^{it 
taken. 

1 

4fl 

One of these Dutchmen, a'straAge-looking. 

animal, was affected with so lively a gaiety aa 

almost to dance round the pictures as they 

lay *on tiier ‘floor. He assured us, thai it 
* 

was the happiest day of his existence: that 
he lived at Antwerp, and that now he couh^' 
go to church in comfort; but that 
not care how soon he died when the pic- 
tures were once* safe at'home; as their re* 
turn was the only wish of his heart.—The 
Frenchmen, on the oilier side, were vehe- 

* I 

ment in their declarations, that more 'per*.. 

sons were* requisite to the safe removal of 

the paiiitiggs,—We thought, that atnongst 

the strange ciianres uhicli. these pictures have 

experienced, not'the least singular, was the 

danger they wer^ then exposed to from French 

drunkenness and Dut*‘h vivacit\.—1 oelieve 

however that ‘Uone of tliem sustained any in* . 
•, ■ 

s- 

jury. ■* 

•I 

m 

Amidst this sceue we took our leave of 


II 
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the Flemish division of the gallery. If* 

' ;v , i 

4i f 

chief riches were the pictures by Rubens. 


The woriis of Vandyck were many of them 
extremely fine; but, with one exception, his 
portraits the least so. The picture to which 
1 allude was an Ex-Voio^ in which hi&tory 

, f 

and portrait were unequivocally blended. This 
open disregard of rule is much less repug- 
nant to good taste, than the introduction of 
even single portrait in a regular historical 
painting. 

On the right of the picture, Vandyck has 
represented the Virgin in all the dignity of 
flooring drapery, holding on her knee the 
infant Christ. They are excellent figures. 
On the left are the giver of the picture and 
his wife, of course in their proper costume, 
kneeling and imploring the divine protec- 
tion.—These two portraits ^re as admirable 
as any which the artist ever painted. 

Vandyck, in his historical pieces, although 
he did not reach the Italiun purity of taste, 
certainly approach^ nearer to it than Rubens. 
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But in powers of conception^ in invention, 

and in the stretigith of natural genius, he is 

0 ‘ ' 

not to be compared to his master. As a 
portrait painter, be was the finest artist that 
ever lived ;—for if his portraits yield to those 

A.. . . . , . S ' 

of Titian in the exact imitation of nature, 


they are superior in the powerful expression, 
of character; certainly the most important 
attribute of the two. 

h 

m mm* 

In examining the paintipigs by Lairesse, I was 

* 

J- 

surprised and Vexed to find, that Sir Joshua 

Reynolds's beautiful idea, in his pjptureof Gar«. 

\ 

rick between Tragedy and Comedy, was not 
entirely his o^n, I was the more vexed at 

this, as I had always ranked it amongst his 

. * 

best compositions, possessing great elegance 

# 

of thought, and out of thb common track. 

The picture by Lairesse represents 
etdes placed between Virtue and Vice, The 

subjects are so allied, that a slight similarly 

*' , a 

might have been casual; but iu these two 

+ 

productions, the attitudes of' all the three 

. H 2 
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figures are exnctly similar; and there is the 

same beautiful expression of internal decision 

in the countenance of Hercules, as in that 

of the comedy-loving tragedian. The figures 

in this piece, as in Sir Joshua’s, are some- 

* 

whtit more than half lengths. I regret that 
our countryman was a borrower; but 1 am 
certain that it was contrary to his ingenuous 
nature to borrow, and be unwilling to ac¬ 
knowledge the obligation. 

f 

The pictures by the masters of the Dutch 

school stand little chance of obtaining that 

. degree of attention which they really deserve. 

—They are overwhelmed by tlie profusion of 

* 

nobler things. Rembrandt, if indeed he can 
properly be classed with this school, must 
alwajs constrain our attention and admira¬ 
tion,, whoever artists may surround liim; but 
his works in the Louvre, although numerous, 

ri- 

are not to be compared with mgny which are 
in England. 

k. 

The portion'of the gallery,,allotted to tJi^- 
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French painters, contains much finer pictures 
than I expected to have seen. - Of course the 
French have not . omitted to place here, the 
twp fine artists of the Italian School,—Pous¬ 
sin and Claude Lorraine; the former only of 
whom was born in France; and both alike 
purely Italians in all that relates to their art. 

I 

But my commendation is without reference 
to their works: the paintings really French, 
are those of which I speak. Some of the 

■■ H 

performances of Le Sumir, Le Brun', Cojpel, 
and Vernet, are excellent. — Le Brun’s smidl 
pictures are much more pleasing than his 
battles; and Vernet’s landscapes, although not 
composed with so much genius as Wilson's, 
are better paintings: their only fault is a 
want of softness. — None of the productions 

J 

by living French artists are permitted to have 
a place in the gallery. 

Amongst the landscapes by Claude Lor¬ 
raine, there is not one which can be con* 

a 

sidered as a first-rate picture; and not -niore 
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than two which deserve even to be called 

good. But of *the works of Nicolo Pouss n 

¥ 

tliere is a noble assemblage. Four or five 
of them are equal to any of his which 1 have 
ever seen. — In sublimity they are inferior to 
his Sacraments; but are, perha]», more admir^ 
able in the execution. 

Colouring was unquestionably Poussin’s least 
excellence, yet in this collection there is 
one of his pictures,—^tlie Deluge ,—in which 
the effect produced uy the mere colouring 
is roost singular and pKiwerfuI. It conveys 
to the mind such an image of the destroy- 
ing element, as no exposition of its actual 
effects could have produced. The air is 
burdened and heavy with water; the eai*tli, 
where it is not as .yet overwhelmed, seems 
torn to pieces by its violence; the very light of 
heaven is absorbed and lost. Never was there 
a performance in which the execution was 
more in accordance with the subject. 

With this picture 1 shall take my leave of 

' t 

the gallery. My letters have been unreason* 
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ably voluminoiiSt yet have 1 passed unnoticed 
a vast number of productions, which deserve 
high commendation. 

The future letters which 1 shall have the 
* ' 

pleasure of addressing to yon will be devoted, 

f 

if the operations of Canova permit me, Jtp 
the llalls of the Antique. 
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LETTER IX. 


1 

Sculpture. — Cfmpat'ison Sculpture mid 

m 

Palnthig.’^Anttijue Sculpture in England .— 
Tkt Belvidere Apollo. 

Fu^. questions iV^ting to the fine arts 
have been more frequently, or ihore warmly de¬ 
bated,, than the respective claims to pre-emi¬ 
nence of sculpture^ and painting. Every painter 
demands the first place for his own peculiar 
art; he urges the advantages which are de¬ 
rived from colours; the animation and va¬ 
riety which result from them ; and the power 

* 

they afford of exactly representing nature. 

But the main argument, and that on which 

he deems the victory seriir^, is the extent of 

'■ 

eonibination, almost unlimited in painling: 
ThiS) the skilful enmloyment of Which he 
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justly ranks as tlie liig^hest perfection of his 
art, he considers as belonging* almost exclu¬ 
sively to the pendil; as few works of sculp¬ 
ture. consist of more than a single figure; 
and, where it is otherwise, the powers of 
composition are of necessity confined within 

limits too narrow to be brought into <;oin- 

• ^ » 

petition. ” 

The less numerous, but no less zealous 

band of sculptors, challenge, in a still bolder 

*> 

tone, their right to pr&edence. Grandeur, 
dignity, and sublimity, are the character- 
istic eKceilences on which they rely; the 
superiority of their art in *tliese they con¬ 
sider as itpdctuable. They admit the variety, 

and the approach to the appearance of natore, 
* 

which painting derives fronif colour; but urge, 

f 

that sculpture possesses variety of which paint¬ 
ing is i ncapable, A picture presents but one 

■ 

image; a. statue may be contemplated from 
many ^different points of view, and from each 
assumes a difierent appearance; an almost 
endless variety of beautffal contours are of- 
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fered to the spectator. A painter imitates 
nature in forln and colour; but his imitation 


is merely delusive: a sculptor only imitates 
form ; but his imitation is not delusive, it is 
actual. In other words, a picture is but the 
appearance of form; a statue is the reality 
of form. They admit, that piiinting is* more 
generally attractive than sculpture; but they 
account for this, in such a manner as to exalt 


their art. Painting, they say, is calculated to 
excite pleasure, sculpture admiration; the world 


would rather be pleased than astonished; hence 

% 

the popularity of painting; they are careful 


however to add, that what is admirable, is 


nobler than what is pleasing. 

The very nature of their material, they com 

ceive, gives dignity and importance to their 

» 

art. Colours fade, and the forms which they 
embellished are lost; but marble may almost 

r 

be considered imperishable. Zeuxis, Apelles, 
and Timantbes, are names;—^the sculptors of 
4^eece still live and are admired in their 


Works. 
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I yill not attempt a formal decision of 
the question; bat certain it* i^, that the 
Lourre has wrought a change in my opinions, 
i left liingland preferring painting to sculpture; 
1 shall return with very different ideas. TTiis, 
I thtiik, mtist be the case with many of our 
countrymen: we possess a latge proportion of 
the finest works of the pencil, but are com¬ 
paratively poor in sculpture. 

In the collections at the British Museum, at 
the Earl of Pembroke's, • and at Mr. Hope's, 
are many beautiful specimens of ancient art; 
bat what are they, when compared to those 

which siinrotuid us here ? The Elgin marbles 

* 

are, probably, some of the finest works which 
the chisel, ever produced; but, ala^! they 
are only the wrecks of sublimity and grace. 
Though of the highest interest to the man of 
taste, and invaluable to the student and artist, 
it would be affectation & deem them, because 
they are the’ work of Phidias, equal in value,, 
as they now exist, to the undiminished «plen- 
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dor of the Apollo, Do not think me inclined 
to underrate *the worth of these marbles; or 
that I am amongst thole, who blame the 
measures which were taken to rescue them 
from destruction.—I consider the Elgin Collec¬ 
tion as an acquisition of the highest value and 
importance ; and that England will rejoice in 
its possession, long after every vestige which 
Athens now retains of the art shall have been 
destroyed by its barbarous inhabitants. 

1* foresee that you will be indignant at my 
thus ceasing to give the preference to jour 
favourite arf; but it i.s certain that 'i am a 
convert to sculpture. The effect which it 
produces on the mind is deeper, and more 
intense^ and more permanent, than that caused 
hy pictures. Passages in poetry have given 

t 

me much higher delight than I ever received 
from painting; poetry never affected me so 

I 

strongly as the contemplation of the Apollo, 

1 wish, and yet 1 am almost affaid, to speak 
of this statue: I dread your considering mj" 
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praise as bombastic, although I am convinced 

I 

that my expressions will not convey all the 

admiration which I feel. 

Tlie Apollo is, in my opinion, not only the 

finest statue in the Louvre, but totally of a 

different order from all the others: it must be 
* 

classed by itself—alone. The Torso and the 

Laocoon certainly, and perhaps several others, 

* 

exceed this figure in the execution r in grace, in 

beauty, and even in diguitv^, it is not unrivalled. 

* 

But that which separates’ it from every 6ther 
work of art, that wiiiclt exalts it so higli above 
every thing which Surrounds it as to defy 

t 

comparison, is the divinity which pervades the 
whole ; the remoteness from the appearance 
of mere humanity. I know that this expres¬ 
sion of divinity could not exist unaccompanied 
by grace, dignity, and beauty ■ yet it appears 
not to be caused by them : it is a separate 

and distihet attribute of the figure; intrinsic, 

, • 

independent, and superior fo every other.* 
l^ual grace, dignity, and beauty, might exist 
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conjointly, and yet this divini^,' this exalta¬ 
tion above whdt is human, not be the result. 
In several other statues these perfections are 
blended in very high degrees: I will instance 
the Venus de Medicis, and the Belvidere Mer¬ 
cury. The Venus is replete with dignity, ^nd 
and in beauty and 'grace far superior to the 
Apollo ; yet is there nothing w'hich constrains 
us to deem it the representation of a goddess; 
nothing which elevates it above human nature. 
The Mercury, to great dignity,and grace, joins 
beauty of form and countenance, at least equal 
to the Apollo ; yet is it still a qnestioti whe¬ 
ther-it represents a god, or a^mortal; Mer¬ 
cury, or Antinous. The present deity of the 
Apollo defies all such doubt,—This expression 

of divinity is so powerful, that 1 cannot con- 

■ 

ceive it possible for an illiterate person, or even 
a child, seeing the statue, to ask—What A/an, 
the figure is meant to represent. 

The moment which the sculptor bas chosen, 
is the happiest which it is possible to imagiDe; 
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—the termination of ajction, and the com- 
meacement of rest; combining energy^ and 
tranquillity. 1 recollect no other instance of 
thisihappy union. By far the greater number 
of antique statues are represented in repose; 
and. unquestionably this is the state best fitted 
for the purposes of scnljiture. In the repre- 
sentation of action, even when most successful, 
the additional efiergy scarcely compensates for 
the want of tliat pleasing eifect which only 
results from t^nquillity.. The combination of 
the two must be considered as one of the pre- 
emiuedt and peculiar merits of th6 Apollo.* 


* The point of time which U repretiented, is that just 
■ubsei^uent (o the dismissal of the arrow; the.counie of 

which the god follows with his eye* The left ann still re- 

« 

toiiia itB poaition; the Ml of the otiwr k not completed, 
and appeam os if suspended by attention. The same im¬ 
pulse baa advanced "the right leg, obliquely, one step from 
the position in which tj^e act of (frawing the bow would 
have rA^iiired it to have been placed. Some critics Jiave* 
objected to this attitude; conceiving, that in ditobedience 
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‘ Tbe attitude is the most majestic and im¬ 
posing, and ykt the most gracious imaginable; 
and the contours which it [frodoces exceed, in 

abstract elegance and beauty, any lines 1 havS 
ever beheld in painting or in sculpture. 

It has been remarked by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds,* whose opinidhs in all that relates to the 
fine arts are entitled to the highest deference, 
that sculpture yields to painmg in the power 
of giving expression to the countenance. If 
we admit this to be generally, at least the 
statue before us is an undeniable exception. 
It is impossible b> point out any face in paint¬ 
ing, in which the energies of the mind are so 
strongly, and so completely expressed, in 

the featjires of the Apollo. All the,blended 

* 

- m 9 w mm ■Mam ■<■■■!■ i -- - 1-1 1---TTT - — 

to the receivt^ ruk^ tlie opposite arm aod leg are not an* 

I • 

tagoniz^ . others have quarrelled with it» jim uot being the 
proper attitude of an arclier.» Had they rightly iinderblood 
the pobition, they would have perceived that the f^eofiure wab 

I 

unfounded, 

m a 

* Sir Joshua Rejuoldb'a Woiks^ Yoh II. page 
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feelings of the god are written in cfaargcters 
impossible to be mistaken;—l(>fty indignation 
and displeasure, the tranquillity of assured sue* 
cess, the smile of conquest, the contempt of 
the conquered. The dgure and countenance 
indicate no anxiety for victory, no exertion 
to oHbtain it; the god is^wspleased, and pun* 
iahes; too disdainful for anger, too powerful 
for contention is not one of Homer^s gws, 
overmatched by an earthly adversaryj wounded, 
fearful, and flying. 

This masterpiece of ar.t has been most nobly, 
most correctly described, by a ,pdet of the pre* 
»ent day. 

• 

- ** *Iii settled nmjesty of fierce disdam, 

Proud of bis niight, yet scoitiM of the slain, 

* * t ^ 

** The iieav'jd^ archer stands—no human birth, 

No peri^ble denizen of earth; 

Youth bteoms immortal in his beardless face,*' 

V 

% « « « * « * 

** All, all diviue-'MicPstniggliag muscle glows. 

Through heaving vein no mantling liJe-^blood flows. 
But animate with deity alone/ ^ 

** In matchless glory lives the breathing stones 
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Bright kindling witli it conqueror's stern delight,^ 
“ His keen eye tpeks the arrow's fateful flight; 

■i 

“ Burns his indignant cheek witli^vengeful fire^ 

And his life quivers with insuUiug ire: 

Firm fixM his tread, yet light, as when on high 
He walks th' impalpable and pathless sky.^’ 

* ^ 

I 

■ 

Contagious awe through breathless myriads ran, 
And nations bow'd before tl)e wn of man 
For mild he seem'd, as in Elysian bowers, 

w- 

XVasting in careless east: the joyous hours j 

p I* I 

Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the^ficrce flame-breatlibig steeds of day \ 
Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi's haunted stqpp. 

Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove/ 

Too feir to worship, too divine to love/’^ 

i 

Thii most sublime statue has ^^ended to 

- - _ » 

■ - - - : ^ 

* The Belvidere Apollo.—A prtze poeiri by the Rev, 

ftenry Hart Milman, of Brazenose Collegci—Redted iu 
the year 1612 * 
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us ia a state of admirable preseiTafion: * the 
marble is of a beautiful and dazzling white¬ 
ness ; and the * figure, though not really so, 
is in appearance the least injured of any in 
the collection. It is very generally reported, 
lAPtli by the French and English, that it is 
rlcstined by the Pop^^. a present to the 
Prince Regent; but 1 do not flatter myself 
with any hop'fe that this is true. So trans* 
rendept do 1 consider the merit of the Apollo, 
that ivere to decide,- for my countfy, be- 
tween the possession of this single figure, and 

all the other statues in the Louvre, 1 hardly 

■ 

doubt ray giving the preference to the former. 

I have been frequently asked b}' French 

f 

I ■■■ — ■ -->11 

4 

* Tl lib'statue wa* diacoveied at Nettuno, foFinerly Au' 
tium, towarffi the dose ^ the fifteenth cento ry* The 
name of the artist is entirely unknown., Antium was the 
birtli-plaoe of tHe Emperor Nero; and in the palace^ 
which was his summer^ residence, were assembled a great 
iVimbar of the finest works of sculptuie, iiclccted ia Gree<i 
by his freed^man Acratus. 
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people in the Louvre;—** When will the Dukt 

* * 

of Wellman begin to take away pictures 
and statues?”—That France was never able 
'to take any thing from England, and that con¬ 
sequently our General can have nothing to 
removeis so obviiw an answer for an Eng¬ 
lishman to make, that it requires the exer¬ 
tion of all his good-breeding to resist the 
temptation. ^ 
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LETTER X. 

^ . 

Sculpture. — 77/e Group' of the Laocoon,'-^ 

The Venus de Medecis, 

In my remarks on the productions of the 
pencil I have * ventured, with more rashness 1 
fear than judgment, to impute^faults to works 
which have long been esteemed by the world 
as entitled to unqualified praise: but I am now 
come to " the very head and front of my of¬ 
fending*,” and must 'risk your indignation by 
the stilt q^re rash act of censuring one of the 
most admired productions of antiquity;—one, 
which the critics of all ages have ranked high 
gmongst the masterpieces of sculpturethe 
‘groQp of the Laocoon, * 

High celebrity is never permanently be¬ 
stowed where great excellence does not exist. 
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Tlie production in quC!<tion deserves its higb 
celebrity, for it has transcendent beauties. Dut 
I tbinkj that dazzled by these beauties, its ad¬ 
mirers have praised it for merits which it does 
not possess, and hn\e overlooked imperfections 
the existence of which cannot be denied. 

The Louvre contains iio production of a 
more masterly execution, than that of the prin¬ 
cipal figure in this group. 1'he attitude is bold, 

correct, and of great effect, the anatomy uii- 

% 

rivaled in truth, and the proportions and con¬ 
tours are of the most perfect elegance. Higher 
still are the merits of the figure when consi¬ 
dered with reference to the event, 'I'he gran¬ 
deur and elegance of the attitude are obtained 
without, the slightest sacrifice to propriety; it 
is that utlitiidc whicli uonld be mo^ jiatural 
to a man-simtlarl} etTerting himself, and whose 
strength was rapidly decreasing. ■ One effort 
pervades the m hole frame: the strong action of^ 
/he arms extends to the other limbs, and is vi- . 
sibio iiv every muscle; the infiated neck, the 
drawn-up sinews of the leg and foot, all are 
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/it accordance. The position of the head is 

grand, and singularly affecting: pain, horror, 

* 

and despair, are marked in the countenance ; 

4 

add with eyes raised to heaven, the victim 
appears at once to supplicate ami accuse the 
gods. 

Such if I estimate thein rightly are the me¬ 
rits of this transcendent figure ; or rather such 
Mould he its merits did it exist separately. But 
ft appears to me, that the other two figures 
‘which coni[M)8e the group, possess little merit 

in themselves, and are greatly injurious to the 

■ # ^ 
principal figure. They destroy its propriety, 

its interest; and lessen in a greater or less 

degree almost every merit which it possesses. 

To tlvgn I object a total and most offensive 

discordance between their size, as compared 

with that of Laocoon, am^their age, as shewn 

by their countenances, and by the formation of 

their limbs. The youngest of the two youths^, 

.judged by this standard of size, is quite, a 

child ; whilst his countenance and figure indi- 

cate a nearer approach by several years to pu- 
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berty. Against the figure of the elder So^ 
the same objection exists still more strongly, 
llis features, and the formation of his limbs, 
speak him of that age when youths are ari’ivbd 
at their full height; and ditler only from men 
in the gfeater lightness of their.. proportions; 
yet his comparative sijSe is that of a mere boy. 
-"This discordance is the first thing which 
strikes the ey e; and the more the group is con< 
templated the more strongly it is perceived. 

The' attitudes and counteuanges of both the 
SODS- arc graceful, and indicate pain and em* 
karrassment; out of a far lighter nature 'than 
belongs to the event. The expression of misery 

f 

might be censured as deficient in strength, 
were the ^youths represented as abc^i^t to be 
separated from their father, and led bound into 
captivity^, ilow ill calculated then must the 
figures be to express the horror, ^tie agonizing 
pang's, the convulsive efforts, of children gasp* 
ing in the tightened folds of fierce and deadly 
serpents. The efibrt of the youngest son to 
remove from his stem the fangs of the Miake is 
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iinfiy conceived, and finely executed: but In 
his attitude, and in tftat of the other youth, 
there is a freedom of uction totally incon> 
sisteiit- with the supposed restraint. 

The approach of death is visible only in 
Laocoon ; yet we cannot but imagine that the 
weakness of youth would render the sons more 
rapidly victims to the poison than the father, 
who is represented in the fall strength of mars' 
hood. 

Such, in my> opinion, are the impropri^es 

in the figures of the two youths, glaring wh^ 

• . * • 
separately considered, more glaring when con¬ 
trasted with the perfections in that of Laocoon. 
—In him, ihe attitude and expression of coun^ 

tenance are suited to the event, and conse- 

* 

quentfy discordant with tlipse of bis children, 
jrendoring them tame and unnatural; and at 
the same time a contrary efi^t is in some de¬ 
gree produced, and their comparative tran¬ 
quillity gives to the father an air of over-, 
wrought vehemence and suffering. The com¬ 
position, considered as a whole, is as discord- 
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ant*as the effect M'ould be, if the tragic eV'nt 
were brought upon the' stage, and Laocoon 
were to apeak with the vehemence and truth 
of Shakespeare, and his eliildreti with the'culd 
unnatural elegance of Racine. 

But there is still a more important fault in 
the composition.—The father in his attitude, 
his exertions, his look, has nothing which 
unites him to Ins children. The) implore his 
aid, but his efforts are for himself alone.* 
Fine and noble were he represented sing!}', 
thus connected his energy becomes imjialuraJ, 

\ j 

selfish, and displeasing. Children on the verge 

L 

of desfriiction are in the presence of their fa- 
then, yet is no paternal feeling expressed. All 
the affections of the parent, whiijli we arc 
taught to believe powerful even in death, ap¬ 
pear lost and absorbed in the sense of bis own 
calamity, in his efforts to prevent it. 


* Laocoon ia reprchcntctl cnd^vouruig' with his right 

r * 

ann to extricate himself from the folds of one of the ser¬ 
pents ; and with the left, to lemove from Jib tide the fangs 
other* 
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is is the great the fundamental fault in 

the compoaitiou ; this it is’which deprives it of 

* 

its effect on the mind; deprives it of all the 
pathos with which the representation of such 
an. event might have abounded. The hgure 

of Laheoou now affects us merely as the image 

■ > ■ * ^ 
of a man severely suffering,—not as the repre¬ 
sentation of a father, whose woes are rendered 
tenfold by his inability to protect liis children. 

It has been ascertained that the group is 
formed out of hve distinct blocks of marlile. 
1 have not been able to trace the divisions; 

f 

but I shoubl rejoice were it to be discovered 
that the principal fiffure might have been ex- 
ccutcd separately from tlie other two. I would 
then assert tliat they were spurious additions 

made by soq^e later and inferior artist. But 

• , 

I fear tliat the fact is otiienvise; certainly it is 
otherwise, if as it is generally believed, this is 
the group mentioned by Pliny.* 


I 

* inultorum ob&curior fiiuia £st, <|uon]nd)UD da- 

ritati io c»peribiw oblate aumera arti£cuaij quoaiam 
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Virgil, it has frequently been said, in- 
debted to this ^vork■ of the chisel for his iiohlc 
description of Laocoon’s death. This surely 


nec unus (tcciipat gLoriain, plur<?e parlter nuncupan 

autit; sieut in LaocooiitCj ^ui in Titi Imperatori^ domo, 

opus obiuibus et picture et statuan^ arti$ prset'erenduni. £x 

uno lapide^um et liberos drucouunique mintbiles ufxus de 

consilii seiiteotia fecere summi artlHce^ Agesander et Poly- 

dorufl et Athenodoniti Hboditp 

P/m- Nai^ Hist* lib. xxxvi. cap. 5* 

Tiie supposition that the existing group of the Laocoon ia 

not the one so highly cxtolleil by Pliny, is founded on the 

circumstance cff its not having been discovered exiictly in the 

place which tliat writer mentions: and it is asherted, that in 

the exact place which he does mention, fragments of serpents 

* 

were found, very finely executedj and clearly belonging to a 
similar group. * 

By the manner in which Pliny speaks of ^geeander, Poly- 
dorus, and Atbenodorus, in other pOBsagcfl tf his history, it 
Is supposed that they fiourished daring the age of Periclea or 
shortly afterwards; but the back port of the group not being 

finished in the same mouner us tKe front ie considered as evi- 

* 

dence that it was not executed during the period wlieli the 
art was in its perfection. The Atheinan^ statues brought to 
Eoglaod by Lord from tbnr poeilioii on the pedi* 
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wa8*not the case: the story is very differently 
told bv the poet, lit the .£neid, the serpents 
first destroy the children, their father being 


ments of the Parthenon, could only be riewod at a dis¬ 
tance, and in front; yet they are as minutely and aa highly 

■ 

wrought at the back as in any other part* Pliny*3 describing 
the three figures as formed €X uno hpidtt cannot be 
deemed conclusive evidence against the authenticity of the 
production ; as eveti at present it is difficult to trace thejoin- 
ing of the different pieces of marble* 

Tile French connois&urs believe that the existing group 
U the one mentioned by him; but from the style of the 
sculpture they consider it to have been executed during the 
first century of the Christian era, consequently nearly five 
hundred years after the time of Phidias. Lessing is of the 

aame opinion ,~Pew questious in antiquity are involved in 

« • 

greater doubt than the origiu of this noble production * Of 
its recovery to tlie world the particulars are correctly known. 
It was found in the year 1508 by Felice de Fredis a recess 
in the ruins of the baths of Titua, at a little distance from 

the spot on which the palace of the Emi>eror is supposed 

# # 

to h^ve *stood, Julius the Second rew'arded with his^ 
UBUol princely munilicenec ithe fortunate discoverer and his 


sons, 


t 
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absent; he, hastening to their assistance, is af-' 

terwards overpowered and slain, 

■■ 

“ Illi agmjtie certo 

Laocoonta peltiiit: etprimum parva duoruui^ 

** Corpora naloruiii serpens amplexus uterque 
" Implicat, el miseros morau depnscUur artus. ^ 

*' Posty ipsum auxiUo aubeuiitem ac tela ferenUm 

4 

Corripiuntj spirisque ligaiit ingentibus ; etjam 
Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea circum 
" Terga dati, superant capita et cervicibus altis. 
llle si in u I mauibus tendjt divellerc n odos^ 

* 4 I ■- *" 

“ Perfusus sianic vUtua atroque vuneiiu ; 

" Clamores simu) lioiTeiidos ad sidera tollit,” 

i 

The whole passage is finely imagined,—The • 
approach of the serpents, their 'movement over 
the sea, their terrifying aspect, are described 

^ t 

witli wonderful power. The words “ Diffu- 

a 

gimus visu exsangues,” are artfully introduced 

to raise our conception of Laocoon’s paternal 

» 

tenderness and courage; but the terpaiimtion of 
the story I have always ebusidered as one of 

i 

the happiest expedients ,iu the whole range 
of poetry. 
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At gemtni lapau delubra ad summa draconea 
Effugiuntj sseva^que petunt Tritonidis arcem: 

S^b pedibusque deo', clypeique sub orbe iegunti^*^ 

4 * 


Op,posite to the entrance of the Hall of the 
Apollo, and close, and as it were in contrast, 
to the group of the Laocoon, stands the Venus 
dc Me^icis. A spectator therefore may com¬ 
mand at one glance the three'most celebrated 
works of imitative art. Of two of these I have 

I 

spoken at considerable length ; and if I am 
about to pass more rapidly over the third, it 
is not because it fs less deserving of attention, 
but from my feeling the impossibility of justly 
describing it. * 

* To say that the merits of a thing are beyond 
the powers of description, is an accustomed 
form of high-flown eulogy; the phrase may 
with the most perfect truth be applied to the 
statue of the Venus dc Medicis. 

A good copy of the Apollo, or even a cor- 
» 

rect engraving., although it might not lead us 
to Imagine the trauscendent degree in which 
the merits of the statue exist, would clearly 
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enable us to understand in vrhat those merits 
coitfisted: I do not think it possible for any 
copy of the Venus to convey the slightest idea 
of the effect which the original produces., 

The statue is sadly mutilated ; the fragments 
are not well put togetlier ; and in one or two 
places in which parts have been chipped off, 
they have been restored with marble much 
whiter than the recit of the figure. All these 
imperfections at first sight offend the observer, 
and^ prevent the merit of the statue from being 
perceived: but when it is 4^ntemplated witli 
attention and for some time, these defr'cts fade 

from the eye;—they are lost in the magio 

\ 

beauty of the form. There is no phrase which 
can adequately describe this charm, it is en¬ 
tirely sm generis. Harmony of proportion, 
grace, elegance, aerial lightness, buoyancy, soft- 

ness, delicacy, are all applicable to the figure, 

* 

but none of them give any idea of its powers 

of fascination. Bellhzza ie^giddray the term 

« 

which the Italians use in speaking of it, ^r- 
haps comes nearest to the truth. • 
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^ hare said that it is iaipossible for- those who 
have!not seen" the Ventia de Medicis to form 
any,conception of its beauty ; but if there were 
degrees of impossibility, I would assert, that it 
is still more impossible for any person who 
sees«it frequently -and #ith attention not to feel 
its bewitching attractiveness.—>11 is one of the 
miracles of art. 
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LETTER XI. 

Obset’oations o« the essential Attributes of*Sculp¬ 
ture.—The Laocoon,—The dfnsg Gladiator .— 
The Gladiator of the Borghese.—*-The Disco¬ 
bolus after Myron.—The Diana,—The Mete- 
a'ger.—Tlic HermaphroiUte. 

i. 

The added study of eacli day strengthens 

■r 

my opinion, that the master charm of sculpture 

f . * 

is tranquillity.—How well the ancients were 
convinced of this, is obvious from the very large 
proportion of statues which are completely in 
repose. The representation of strong passion, 
or any kind of violent mental or bodily ex-* 
ertion, is objectionable; but still more to be 
, obj^ted to is the representation of rapid mo- 

t 

tioD. 1 am well aware Ahat there appear to be 
many splendid exceptions to the truth of this. 
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Tou will at once oppose me with some of the 

hn^t statues in this collection ;—the Laocoon, 

th((G]adiatore, the copy of the Discobolus after 

Myron, and the Diana, Let us examine how 

far these statues do, in reality, make against 
* * * 

the proposition which I would enforce, 

In speaking of the Zaocoon, you must un¬ 
derstand me as referring to the principal figure 
of the group only. Laocoon is represented in 

strong exertion, and agonized both in body and 

* ^ ■ 
ill mind ; yet such is the admirable skill of the 

artist, ^lat we contemplate the figure without 
horror or disgust; it excites no*8ensation which 
is painful to 4he mind; admiration and pity 
are the feelings which it produces, and we 
dwell upon’ the work with pleasure. The artist 
therefore has succeeded Eminently, and the 
figure of Laocoon must be admitted as a com¬ 
plete exception lo my rule ; hut I consider it 
the only otie. , 

The ifywig Gladiatort* in beauty and trutli 

— - ♦ — 

« 

* TJic eotiDOissetirs have altered the denODiiuatiou 

* 

X 2 
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of form, and in execution, is among the finest 
productions in the Louvre. * In mental potency 
it may be ranked as third in the collec^on. 
To what are we to ascribe the eflTect of this 

statue on the mind, and the interest, and the 

* 

commiseration which it excites ? Solely^ as I 
conceive, to the tranquillity which reigns in 
the attitude and countenance. The Gladiator 

J 

is wounded mortally. Aware of his apjyroach- 
ing death, he is solely occupied by the desire 
of meeting it with calmness, and as may be¬ 
come a mall of fortitude and courage. He is 
reclining on tiie ground, and with the right 
arm sustains his body, which leans somewhat 
forward with great appearance of weight and 
feebleness; the other arm rests heavily on the 


of this slatii^ I and 1 think on sufficient gToundb.—^The bhovi 
«nd bristliug hair, tho beard on the upper lip, and the 
collar wliich hangs round the neck, lead thVjpi to consider 
it as the representation of a barbarian warrior,—a German or 
a Gauh They termed it,— L^Giterrier Blesse. The sword 
ts of the Hotnau shape; but it, as weir as that part of the 
plinth Qii which it rests, is modern* 
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right thigh. The countenance indicates strong 
pain tranquilly and silently endured: he exerts 
hiniself to bear up manfully to tbe last; but 
the rapid decline of strength is visible through¬ 
out the whole frame, and tbe bending down 
of the neck shews tbe lassitude of approaching 

• t 

death. Nothing can exceed the expression of 

■- 

determined composure both in the couotendnce 
and /igui'e. It is this expression which exalts 
the Gladiator into a hero with whom we sym¬ 
pathize, and whose fate we deplore. Were 
this tranquillity, were this resignation, absent; 
weredie represented in rage, or in despair; or 
did his fortitude, in any degree, sink beneath 
his calamity; he would be a mere swordsman, 
for whom we should feel no interest; and our 
admiration of the statue would extend only to 


the correctness of its execution. 

The other Gladiator is reckoned one of the 

seven wondeis of sculpture ;• and I think 
* 

I ‘ ' 

• The following are accounted, by the cntjcs^ the seren 
priDOpal Apilo of the fieli^iderc; the Laocoou; 
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justly. The figure is represented in all the 
energy of contention ; but the moment which 
the artist has chosen is one, I must not 
of rest, but at least of pause from moticifh. 
The left arm is advanced to receive the 
blow of his antagonist; the right is drawn 
back ready to strike, but the blow bus 'not 
commenced,—may not commence for some mo 
ments. This is all that sculpture requires; 
you may contemplate the statue for hours with¬ 
out being offended that this pause stilt con¬ 
tinues. Were the blow commenced, were the 
arm represented as in the act of descending, 
the truth of the ‘ attitude would be falsified 
though viewed but for an instant. • The couti- 


the Venus de Meditis; the F^riiese Hercules; the Gladi- 
utor of the Borf^hese; the Antinous, now denominated 
the ,BeLvidere Mercury; and the Meleager. Six of tbeK 
were m the collection of the Louvre; and by what chance 
the Hercules escaped the rapacity of the French 1 know 
not: itii sue could scarcely have been its protechoDj §8 they 

I 

trtnspor^ from Italy, colossal firara of nearly e<jual di¬ 
mensions. ^ • 
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* teAancc adds dignity and interest to the figure; 

# 

nothing can be more admirable than the air 
of ^ern tranquillity and perfect self-posseBsion 
with which he scans his adversary. This ex¬ 
pression, admirably suited to a combatant about 
to strike, Would .be inconsistent were the blow 
represented as commenced. The change of 
feature, which would have been necei^ry to 
suit the datter circumstance, would have de¬ 
prived the statue df one of its most powerful 

attractions. The beauty,of form in this pro- 

^ * 

daction, and the union of strength and activity, 
canuoC be surpassed : there is an Elasticity and 
tightness which one could hardly conceive it 
possible for marble to express.* 

* * 

* This statue is tio longer considered as the rept'esentatlon 

of a Gladiator, The letters which compose the inscription, 

by the high antiquity of their fornif prove it to have been 

executed at a peridd wiien Gladiatorial sports were uoknown 

in Greece, * It is supposed to have formed one of the figures 

* 

ip a ^oup of combatantSi. The statue was discoveted at 
Nettnno, iH the same pl^ce, and at the same tini% as the 
Belvidere ApolToi^lt is the work of Agasies of Ephesus. 
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The Discobolus is represented in strong ahd 
rapid action, the moment which the sculptor 
has chosen being that when the sweep of -the 
arm is half completed. I would appeal to uiis 
figure as a full confirtnation of my assertion, 
that the representation of rapid moVeinent is 
incompatible with the perfection of sculpfure. 
'1'he statue has great beauty of form, great 
anatomical correctness, and the attitude, ivhich 


1 should imagine to be oiih of extremely clif- 
ficuU. execution, is given with perfect truth. 

•P 

Yet with all these merits, there are very tew 
statues in the' Louvre on which the ej e is less 
inclined to dwell. In contemplating it, no 

4 

other sensation is excited than surprise at the 
skill of the artist. The praise of Myron which 
has descended to us,—that he was p^uliarly 
faiiiotjs in the representation of nature,—seems 
to imply a want, at least a comparative want, 
of the higher attributes of genius and taste. 


This idea is confirmed by th^ production f/efore 

• . . . • * 
us \ displays the power of imitation in the 

highest degree, but is not ennobled by any 

sublimer quality. 
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A 8til[ stronger argument in my favour is 
afforded by the Diana. The goddess, in her 
rapid couree, suddenly perceives -some object 
of her indignation, towards which she turns 
her head with a look of stern and eager dis* 
pleasure. The how is ready in her hand, and 
she is*about to draw the fatal, arrow from the 


quiver. The grandeur of countenance and 
form denote a being of a superior order: the 
action of the arms* is finely conceived, and 


executed with success : all this there 

results a figure which neither interests nor de- 
lights. Whence does this failure in effect arise? 

To me it is obvious, that it is solely to be attri* 

% 

buted to the impropriety of seizing, and mak¬ 


ing permanent, an attitude which in ^reality 


must vary too rapidly for the eye to follow. 
The figure contradicts itself.* It will not I 
think be argued, that this objection applies to 


* This Btatue jnay be^coniidered as the best apecimeu of 

4 uJasB vrMdi hafi become very numerous in modern times ; » 

alt the Dtanaa, Daphnes, Atalantas, being constantty re- 

• * 
presented^ itianding fit// at JuU speed* 
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all action; and that the arm of the Diaha, 

* I 

which is raised to take tlie arrow, or even the 
attitude of the Apollo, are' censurable on^ the 
same principles. I'he slig^htest pause, the 
slightest possibility of pause, is sufficient to 
satisfy the eye, and to remove the impropriety 
to ■ which I object. It may however Ue re- 

m 

marked, that the few instances in the antique, 
in which any action is going on, prove that 
the masters of the art either deemed it not 
essential, or that Jhfy mistrusted their powers 
of successfully representing it. 

The perfrction of sculpture I coosidCT to be 
the union of bodily tranquillity and mental 
animation. If either of these is wanting, the 
effect which is produced on the mind is imper¬ 
fect. One of the most celebrated statues in 

* 

the world is perhaps somewhat to be censured 

pW 

for the want of this combination. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty, manliness, and graceful 
ease, of the Meleagtr; but bad gfreater mental 

I 

energy been thrown into the countenance, tlie 
^giire would have more powerfulfy attracted us. 
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The Hermaphroditet in beauty, softness, and 
grace, ranks unquestionably next to the Venus 
de Medicis; and th£re is somewhat of simu 
larity'in the style of the two productions; but, 
independently of the unpleasantness of the sub¬ 
ject, {he face is to,tatty without animation, the 
figure *being represented as in undisturbed 
bicep ; and indeed the attitude is such as only 
to permit a.partial view of the features. 

Tlie coaclusion which 1 would draw from the 
preqediiig- observations is thisj—That as gcan- 
deur utid dignity are the peculiar characteristics 
of sculpture, all that is foreign to them is to be 
avoided, all that is conducive td them is to be 
sought;—that the representation of violent ex¬ 
ertion, and rapid motion, are therefore incon- 

* • 

sistent with the perfection of the art { and that 
subjects of tranquillity and ease, animated by 
the milder energies of the mind, are those in 

i 

which alone, this perfection can exist. 

The essential attrilAites of grandeur and dig- 
nity, which in the Grwian models approach 
even to severity, appear to have been too much 
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abandoned by modern sculptors; motion,-ac- 
tion, passion, have been resorted to as means 
pf giving effect and intei^st to tlieir produc¬ 
tions. This, and the not less censurablii in¬ 
troduction of meretricious ornament, may be 
reckoned among the causes wliictr render tlie 

works, in this branch of art, so immeasurably 

■ 

inferior to the antique. 
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LETTER XIL 

ScuLj^TUHE ,—The Antinoits of the Belvidere.*-*-^ 
The Torso of the Behideri .— The Taun in 
Repose ,— 

I HAVE already had occasion incidentally to 
«• 

mention the Antinous of’the Belvidere;’ bat 
this*'pjrodaction, from its high cflebrity, de- 
inunds to be noticed more in detail, 

Tlie statue*of the Antinom is of most ex¬ 
quisite workmanship, and may perhaps be con¬ 
sidered unriTalled in the beauty atid cor¬ 
rectness of its proportions. Its pre-eminence 
in these points can scarcely rest on stronger 
grounds, than'our knowledge that Poussin, 

i 

who of all painters was th^ most attentive to 
the proportions of the human figure,—attentive 
indeed to a &ult,—considered it as the best 
guide which the antique afforded, This beau^ 
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of form is accompanied by dignity, grace, ^nd 
the most perfect ease; and the combination 
renders the statue one of the most pl(*asing 
objects art has ever produced. Beauty mn^ 
indeed be considered as its chief characteristic : 
andt if it be in any point liuble to ccnsule, it 
is, from the deficieny of that sublimity of ex¬ 
pression which sculpture demands, and which, 
existing in its highest perfection in' the age of 
Phidias, appears gradually to have declined 
under succeeding^tists. . • 

The contents of the Lotn re abun(t'*nt]y 

* . •*" 
prove that the Grecian sculptors, who flourished 

at Rome under the Emperors, ly^re as skilful 
workmen as the earlier masters of the art. 
The inferiority of Roman sculpture, when com- 
pared with that of Greece, is not in the execu¬ 
tion, Jtint in the conception; and 1 think that 
the various periods of the art -are by nothing 
marked so strongly, as by the gradlial change 
. from severity and grandeur to mere elegance 
and grace. 

The chronology of antique statues, notwith- 
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standing all the theoi'ies which have been laid 
down to determine the ditferent epochs bj 
the different styles, is still involved in obscure 
ity. The artists and connoisseurs are not yet 
able to determine, whether the Laocoon is a 
production of the. age of Pericles, or of Vespa¬ 
sian * periods distant from each other by an 
interval of five hundred years: and an exwii< 
nation of‘the marble of which the Belvidere 
Apollo is formed has given rise to a conjec¬ 
ture, that tlii^ statue, the noblest and ‘most 
sublime in the world, is only a Roman copy of 
tbe oracular statue at Delphos. 

t 

The Beividere Antinous is one of the many 
statues of which the French have altered the 
deiioininafioii. The Savans have detesmiued, 
that the figure represents the Messenger of the 
Gods, and not the favourite of Adrian. The 
countenance unquestionably bears no resem¬ 
blance to that which we see on all the statues, 
busts, .and medals of Antinous; but yet 1, 
inucli donbt its having been designed for Mer- 
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cury, or indeed for any of the gods. There^ is 
no attempt at superhuman elevation in tlte 
style of the features; and the attitude is not 
simply one of repose, but conveys an idea of 
fatigue, or at least of lassitude, inconsistent 
with divinity. It has by some persons been 
considered as a. figure of Theseus. To me, 
this appears the most probable conjecture. 

The effect of this beautiful production is 
greatly diminished by its mutilated stale. The 
right arm is wanting from the shoulder, and 
the left baud is broken off at tlie wrist. It is 
to be regretted that the deficient parts of this 
sfatue, and of the Mcleag'er, have not been 
restored. From the identity of form, which 
sculpture possesses, any mutilation in a statue 

h 

gives to the whole an appearance of deformity. 

I'hj^ is not the case in painting: parts of a 

fine picture may he defaced, and yet the ge- 

neral effect be little injured: and' the chief 

* 

argument aguinst all attempts to i-estona paint¬ 
ings does not exist with regard to sculpture. 
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Iij paintings the original traces of ihe master's 
hand are destroyed by the operation; in sculp¬ 
ture the restoraticjisare merely additions, leav* 
ing what is original unaltered and untouched. 
Had the Transfiguration been ten times more 
injiii'ed by time, amd French chemistry, than 
ill reality it was* had it been the merest ruin, 
it would have been of infinitely more worth 
than the splendid mass of*Parisian colouring 
which has destroyed it: but can any one, who 
conlempiates the perfect form of the Apollo, 
wish that the‘statue had remained in the de¬ 
fective state in which it was discovered.* 

* 

When Lord Elgin applied t» Canova, on the 
subject of restoring the Athenian sculpture, 
that admirable artist gave it as his opinion, that 
any sucli attempt would be improper and un¬ 
successful. The good terste and judgment of 

i 

this decision cannot be doubted ; the injiirif.3 
of time and barbarism having unhappily been 


Th^ rig]It arm of the Apollo, from the elb^w^ and the* 
left hand, are modern ; they were ^the work of Qiovntiiu 
Angelo da MontorsoU, one of the pupils of Michel Angelo, 
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too extensive, and too indelible, to admit ,of 
reparation. But the case is far different wheh 
parts of a statue, which retains in other respects 
its origfinal splendor, are broken or lost.—It 
would be profanation to repair tlie beautiful 
ruins of Tintern-abbey; but were a piilar of 

.i- S 

Salisbury cathedral to fall, we should deem 

4 . 

it an extraordinary refinement of taste, nut to 
replace it. • 

The Torso of the Bclvidere must be classed 
amongst those relics of antiquity, of which to 
attempt the restoration would be alike pie- 
sumptuous and absurd. 1 cannot but consider 
this fragment as hue of the proudest triumphs 
of art. The body, from the lower part of the 
shoulders, and the thighs, are all that remains 

* j 

of the figure ; and the attitude is such as to 
render the mutilation particularly detrimental 

to the effect. That elegance, dignity, and ease, 

* 

should exist in such a fragment, and should so 
exist as forcibly to strike even the most unin* 

formed observer, must be considered little 

* 

short of miraculous. 
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All artists I believe concur in opinion, that 
the grandeur of style, in the execution of this 
statue, is not surpassed by any piece of sculp> 
ture, iKit even by t!ie l.aocoon* The body 
leans someu hat forward* with a little depres* 
sion of the riglrf: shoulder: the corresponding 
elevation and depression of the muscles are 
given with astonishing boldness and freedom ; 
yet the trntli of nature is not in the slightest 
degree exceeded. A sjmmetry the most per¬ 
fect reigns in.every part. That the figitre re- 
■ * 

presented Hercules, is rendered certain by the 
lion’s skin covering the rock on which it is 
seated, and by the vigorous couformation of 
the bcaiy. It is also clear that it formed part 
of a group ; and from the circumstanee of the 
veins not being expressed, which in antique 
sculpture is one of the characteristics of divi¬ 
nity, Winckelinann conjectures that it repre¬ 
sented the hero after his deification, and that 
the accompanying figure was that of Hebe. • 

Although 1 liave now spoken uf all the sta^ 

* * * 

tues M'hich are considered as holding the first 

L 2 
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rank, I cannot quit llie Halls of the Antique 
without declaring my admiration of some few 
of the other masterpieces contained in them. 

The statue of tlie Fau» m Repose is one of the 
most pleasing' in the whole roMection : the figure 
and countenance are of extreme beautv, and 
the attitmle is the luost grareful imaginable. 
I'liat union of animation and tranquillity which 
I consider so csseiifial aa the perfection of 
SculpturCj i* perhaps displayed in a greater de¬ 
gree ifl thi> statue Ilian in any ot^ier. 

V 

The Roman Ora/or, formerly considered as 
' • * * 

■a statue of Grrmanicus.—The syrnnielry of 
the figure is perfect; the attitude simple and 
imposing: but the grand and peculiar merit 
of the production is the aistonishing expression 
of mind in the countenance: the right hand 
pointed hackw'ards over the shoulder finely . 
assists this expression. We are, never wearied 
with contemplating the statue.—“ Quit raisonne 
Men!” 1 heard a French lady, who "wap look- 
ipg at it, exclaim, not conscious that she spoke 
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jintinovsy under the Jigure of Aristeeus ,— 
The execution of this statue may almost he 
culled rude^ but there is an approach to hU" 
man nature and to life in the countenance and 
attitude, and an expression of serious contem¬ 
plation, which* give it a peculiar charm. 

The Centaur and Infant Jiarehm. — The 
artist has shewn wond(*rf'ul skill in so com¬ 
bining the two forms in the ('entanr as to pro¬ 
duce u tiiruri' not displeasing to the ejc. The 
'Bacchus is a perfect and lovely representation 
of infancy ; the gi-aceful attitude of the child, 

r * * 

and his air of phiyful doniinceriiig*, cannot be 
surpassed. . 

1'hc statue of the Siknusy with the Infant 
^aeehiti in his urms, although it lias suft'ered 
very luucli from time, l/om accidents, and ap- 
parcntly from exposure to the open air, is still 
one of the Attest works in the I.onvre. In 
gramleiir of conception and in execution, il 
yields to very few. , 

The Hoy taking a Thorn from his Foot ,—The 
beauty and ease of this figure cannot be sur< 
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passed, and the appearance of adolescence it. 
given with surprising truth. It is about half 
the natural size, in bronze, and very little 
inj.tred by time. 

1'iiere are not less than twelve statues of 
Venus, many of them extremely Hne; but ufi- 
til the Venus dc Medicis was taken from the 
Louvre, it was almost impossible to admire 
them. Me lust the Venus some days ago;* 
nothing else has yet been removed from the 
Halls of the Autit|ne. 

Amongst the great number of other female 
statues, tlie most admirable are 1 think the 
Amazon, the colossal figure of Melpomene, 
and the Leucothoe with tlie Infant Bacchus, 

The iVLusenm boasts one fragment'of the 
frize of the Parthenon. It is of exquisite 
beautyr lip sadlj' mutilated. Excepting this, 
and the celebrated group of the Faun with the 
hare and panther, none of the works in relievo 


* The Venus cie Mediv^is was taken from the Louvre on 
the 25th of Septemberj* 1515- 
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are at all comparable to those in Lord £)giu’s 
collection. 

* 

I'he busts are very numerous, and «of sin> 
gular interest, as a great part of them are be¬ 
lieved to be original representations of the 
mbst celebrated personages of Greece and 
Rome. Many of these are finely carved ; but as 
pieces of sculpture, the busts which appear to 
me the most admirable are the two following. 

'I lie Fttune a la tache .—It is impossible for 
any work i ip marble to be of a more finished 
execution. Laughter and animation are very 
finely expressed in the countenance; but its 

A 

chief value .is the wonderful perfection of the 
M'orkmanship ; it is quite miraculous. 

The Other bust is of a very dKTerei^ descrip¬ 
tion, and in my opinion of infinitely greater 
valiie.^lt is a colossal head of Antmousy in 
remarkably fine marble, and grandly executed. 
The features are of the most exquisite beauty; 

■ and there is an air of melancholy seriousneso, 
a little tinged with s^everitv,,wliich renders it the 
most attractive countenance 1 ever beheld. ThQ 
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ejcs, having' been originajly of some rirh mate¬ 
rial, ha\e been taken out; and the boMons left 
are of considerable size, but Imppily do jif>t in 
the least injure the effert, 'J he Iinir, w liuij flows 
ill loose pi iifusion round the face, is the lij^htest, 
ami the mos^t natural, 1 lm\V* ever seey in 
sculpture ; \et ttris is not the result of niiiiiitc 

or bi^h finishiiifr; on the contrary it is very 

1 

little (abonred ; it is? the “nirefMJ)ieR.H and ease 
of the cootunr^ ^'hhh constitute its bgaiify* 

Thus niuch on the subject of antiejue scnlp- 
turtL^ in mj next letter I shall speak of the pro* 
sent fistace of the qrt in France* 
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LETTER XIIL 

* 

Sculpture, —JModtrit Sckml of French 

Hcufplure. 


I SIT down to fulfil my promise of g^iving 
jou some account of the modern sculpture of 
France,—On this sufyet t I canitot spealT in 
more favourable terms than tllose 1 have used 
ill dc‘scriliini*‘*tlieir present scliool of painting, 
Fnince appears to me ficcidedly inferior to 

* 9 

Enj^lutid ill this ImmihU of art; national prejudice 
mav perliiips bias my jiulffuienl ; and some al¬ 
lowance -should be made for the disadvantage 

* 

arising from an inuiieOicitc contrast ^iih the 
antif|ue, 

* All the palaces and public buildings ^ire 
crowded w itlr ata(ucsi*and huSts, in marble, in^ 


bronze, a 


ii* 


in plaster. 


'1 Ue best collection of 
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these works wliicli we have seen, are the four¬ 
teen marble statues ubirli^ ornaiuent the tine 

m 

Staircase leading to the Cham bn rft# Pair.^ at 
the Luxembourg-*^ They are well executed, 
and &ome of them have great animat ion ; there 
is perhaps too much saraeiiefes in the altitudes, 
but the whole together produce a very striking 
eflfects 

■I 

I'tie four immense coIossrI statues, which 
are in front of the facade of the palace of the 
Corps LegislutlJ^ are in v^ry jjood taste, and 
shsw great tioldness and frt e^lom in tlie execu¬ 
tion. They represeiit the four greatest I.egis- 
Idtors of France Sully, Colbert, L’llopilul, and 
DMguesseau : they arc in their proper costume, 
and are seated. 

There is unquestionably something peculiarly 
imposing in the cSect of cojossal statues: but 


* The pcTsonages represented are Kl^l>er, Iloeh^ Oesalx^ 
Dui^oinmier, Joubert, Caffurelli, and Miireeiiu, as generals; 
ukI Beuuhan litis, Ajifabeaii, Thou ret, Cbapeheri 

VergoiaiuEi and Condoicet, a» »t»teHmeii. 
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tin'p effect is destroyed when they are placed in 
rouins, or in coutras^t with Bgures of a smaller 

* it* 

Size. 

* 

By far the most interesting production of 
modern art, which 1 have seen at Parts, 1 could 
almost say which 1 have ever seen, is at the 
Bibliutheque Rationale, now the Biblioth^ue 
du Roi. U is a statue of Voltaire, hy Monsieur 
Houdon. He is represented in his arm-chair, 
and in his ordinary negligent dress of a cap 

m * 

and fur gown : both bis hands are resting on 

tlie elbows of the chair; and he is leaning fsir- 

* 

want, not in the act of speaking, but appears 
rather to be eagerly waiting to utter some bril¬ 
liant idea which has struck him whilst listen¬ 
ing to the {lerson by whom he is addressed. 
The vivid rapidity of mind* is more strongly 

* The lil eilect of fltich coiittabt i» Htrikiii^ly bhewn ih the 

bronze erected in Rtissel-hquare to tht memory" of 

the late Duke of Bedfordr The secondary figured which 

w 

encircle the base of the statue convert it, from the coLot^al 
figure of a mau of*th€ naturil taze, info the repreaentation 
of a giant* 
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expressed in this countenance than in any pic¬ 
ture or statue 1 ever saw, Nay, it has a still 

■I 

greater merit; it is not abstract animation, but 
precisely that sort of vivacity vihich charac¬ 
terized the man; it is a portrait of his malicious, 

• * 

subtle facetiousness, it is much to be regretted 
that' this hue production should be of so pe¬ 
rishable a material as plaster of Paris. It is 
coloured to resemble bronze ; and the ejes are 

of a darker hue than the other parts of the 
* 

face: this perhaps inny not'be in good taste, 
bttt it -sertainly adds to the expression of the 
countenance.** 

Houdon is still alive; and has a room al- 

I 

lotted to him in the building; but 1 have not 
been so fortunate as to meet him. 

In the library is another specimen of sculp¬ 
ture ; infinitely more in the I’rench taste, and 

which I am inclined to believe they value much 

* 

more highly. We applied to one of the attendants 


* In tKe Hall of \he Th^tre I*ran^a^ there is a copy of 
this statue, in naaible; but the spirit of the original ii lost. 
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for fnformation respecting the statue of Vol¬ 
taire : after he had very -intelligently answered 
our qjiestious, lie added with great animation ; 
“ lint have you seen the French Parnassus F* 
Not to have seen it was almost impossible, as 
it btands in the most conspicuous situation 

which* the library affords; the centre of the 

» 

largest room. Le Parnasse Franfuis is a little 
brass moujitain, stuck over with little brass 
figures, Louis the fourteenth, reclining on 
his lyre, personates Apollo, his features^ and 

4 

wig admirably qualifying him for the office: 

the braces are equally well represtt-ii^ b^hc 

three learned ladies, Mesdames de la Suze, 

and des Houheres, and Mademoiselle de Scu- 

deri: Moliere, La Fontaine, Boileau, Corneille, 

* 

Racine, and some other of the chief writers, 
in full costume, are identilied with the nine 
Muses. That nothing may be wanting to com- 
plete the effect, the intervals between tliese 
figures arc filled ua witli medallions of the 
minor wits, musicians, and artists of the 
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time.* It is to be regretted that one of the nohlest 
institutions in Paris shouJd be disfigured bv so 
paltry a toy. Such absurdities soon cease to bfe 
noticed by persons accustomed to the place; but 
they are the first objects which strike the eye 

of a stranger; and if it were for this reason 

+ 



• Le Parnasse Fran^ais was the dojiatio*^ of Titoti du 
He conceived the idea of his mouotaiii in 1708; it 
was completed in 17)9 ; fti 172? he printed a dwcription of 
it; and for nearly forty years more, Ve ‘occupied himself \u 

tohia choir, aud publissliiu^ little ex|*liiiia- 
tory euppkinei.:® to his hook.— “ Vmit un homme ti'un 
grand miriie ;*'—adds his French biographer. 

f In the library is another curiojiity, of much leiis preten- 
(ion, but far mote interesting. It is a motlel of the pyra- 
mid«, or rather of that part of the plains of E^pt in which 
they are situated. It is-about ten feet square, uud is accu¬ 
rately made to a scale. Not the pyramids only, but the 
trees, buildtiigs, and every object, are-sfiewu, auft in their 
natural coloure, A caravau, which is repretn^lited as passing 
over the sands, gives tlie compaVtive errandeur of the py¬ 
ramids* No descriptiun in words or in pamting can convey 
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, Another instance of the French taftte in 
sc&lpture is afibrded ua at the Instiiut; Jbjat 
of a very dilfereut nature from the one 1 have 

t 

just mentioned; that can be censured only as 

ridiculous and trilling'; tliis is horrid and dis> 

gusting. It is a statue, in marble, of Voltaire; 
* • 

and ia placed at the upper end of the library. 

The figure is perfectly nakeda^d the artist 

has with laborious accuracy represented the 

shrivelled, withered state of his emaciated body. 

Me is seated in his chair; and the approach to 

common life which this attitude gives, adds to 

the horrible effect. The improprieh of sucti a 

figure is obvious; but the de^e of disgust 

which it excites cainiot be conceived by those 

who have iim beheld it. 

1 * 

You will tell me perhaps that these are the 

I 

errors of former days; and lb at tlie possession 
during twenty years of the treasures of Italy 


w strong an ide* of tlieir effect, or of tJie horrid region in 
• . 
which they stand» 
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must hare so puritiecl and elevated the French 
taste, as to render Paris the Athens of modern 
times. 

in painting, let the pictures of Monsieur 
Pavid and his srhool determine how far this is 


the rase.^Iii sculpture, the facilities given us 

ii 

to decide the point were greater than,! ex¬ 
pected, and at first astonished me not a little. 

In more tlian one of the halls, round the walls 

% 

of w bi<'h are ranged the works of Greece and 

Rome, the central space is occupied by large 

pieces of French sculpture; some executed in 

i)Ki?r)le^^a^rne in plaster; the figures the’size 

* 

;—Heroes in 

fierce contention,—Gods carrying off damsels, 

—Furies piiiiishiug the wicked. •To each is 

affixed a paper, explaining the subject, and 

giving the name of the artist. “ 7o he sold’ 

is added to some of these notices, for the j^e- 

€ 

cial information 1 presume of our rich conn- 

+ 

tryrnen. Relying on their know'll good taste, 
1 think )ou may hope to contemplate in Ehg- 


of life, and generally in groiips 
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V 

laod a fair propor^on of these masterpie^ of 
modern genius. 

In thus boldly placing them in immediate 
contrast with all that is most excellent in the 
art, we may perhaps a little doubt t^ wisdom 
and.modesty of the artists; as welt as the good 
taste' of those persons who hare the manage¬ 
ment of the museum, 

1 have ‘endeavoured to examine these pro¬ 
ductions without prejudice, and without any 
comparison with their neighbours of the* elder 
time. Those which are in marble, h^ve the 
merit of being highly’finishedv'm no other 
respect do they appear to deserve connnenda- 
tion.—Bad, taste, forced ideas, inelegant and 
constrained attitudes, and either impropriety 
or an absence of expression, may be charged 
against them all. 'Fhe knowledge of anatomy 
is ostentatiously shewn ; and the minutenests 
with which the antique is copied in the style 
of the features, the disposition of the hair, the , 
folds of the drapery, only produce a ludicrous 

• t 

M 
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discord^ce in the general character of the 
work. 

Of all these productions the moat absurdly 
ridiculous is I think a group representing 

■ H 

Orestes purstied by one of the Furies. * Ores¬ 
tes is running for Ws life.; the Fury, in a 
stately walk, keeps pace with him. In each 
of her hands she holds a snake ; and her arms 
are advanced with such equality and’preeision, 
that the snakes are enabled to seize upon 
Orestes, one on each side, aqd between the 

p- 

cor rpnQn ding ribs. This accuracy is the more 
to be praistK'b as Alecto is looking the other 
way. 1 must confess myself unable to dis¬ 
cover, why there should be this apparent want 
of attention on the part of the Fury; unless 
indeed it be finely intended to indicate the 
tenderness of her nature. 

This, is one of the productions which ushers 

* Tias group i& in marble; from the chisel of a Moniieui 
Dupiitu 
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into the presence of the Apollo is 

one of the happy results of the spoliation of 
Italy, 

Such works, as the one I have described 
and its companions, are too degraded for se¬ 
rious criticism; )'et from the attention which 
is paid to them by the French visiters at the 
Louvre, I am led to doubt whether they are 
not better suited to the national taste, than 
the dignified severity of the productions by 
which they ane surrounded, 

.In comparing the sculpture of th" .pijesent 
day, not merely the works J^/ave just men¬ 
tioned, but,the much finer specimens which 
have been produced in England, with the 
antique ;■ the result is I think very differ- 
ent from that which arises on a comparison 
of modern paintings with those by the cele¬ 
brated masters of Italy. In painting, the art 

i 

appears the same, and conducted on the same 
principles; hut by inferior artists: in sculp¬ 
ture, the art appears, lost, fhe difference be¬ 
tween a modern picture, and one of the no- 

M 3 
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blest prod actions of the fifteenth or sixteenth, 
centuries, may be defined ; and in a degree 
traced to its causes. It is not so with scUlp* 
hire; the difference is immense, and ad¬ 
mits of no explanation. I will not, in support 
of this, appeal to any of the chief master¬ 
pieces : but instance the Faun in Repose. Is 
there any modern statue which appears a work 
of the same class ; any, which though inferior, 
appears the result of similar principles, simi¬ 
lar skin ? In a word, can a single production 
of nj'.ikrrv^nlpture be shewn, which would 
lead us to su^^‘*8e it possible for the artist so 
to improve, as to approach the> l)eauty, the 
elegance, and the sublime simplicity of the 
antique' ? 
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LETTER XIV. 

Architecturii:. —The Fumade of ihe Lowot'e. — 
The Palace of the TuiUrm,—The Palace f 
V^.Tsailies.—The Facade of the Palace of the 
Corpi LSgislatf.—The Column f the Place 
Venddme.-^The Fountain f the Elephant .— 
7*he Triumphal Arch m ihe Place du Car- 
rouiel.—Removal f the Vep^tiun Horses* 

I'hb architecture of Paris and its environs 
ivill form the subject of this letter; do not 

Itowever suppose tliat 1 am aliout to measure 

«- 

all the palaces and churches, and that you are 

to be overwhelmed with the results.—The edi- 

iices are not worth it, nor have I either the 

science or the leisure requisite for the task. 

Very full and 1 think correct descriptions of * 
• * • 

the principal buildings have been repeatedly 
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given ; 1 shall therefore avoid as much as pos^ 
si hie entering into any details and restrict my¬ 
self to general observations. 

There is nothing on which the French more 

liT" 

pride themselves than the splendor of their 
capital. In this respect they .consider their 
superiority over other nations clear and un¬ 
deniable.—In a ch<iii4;e conversation which 1 
held a few evenings ago, in the gardeil of the 
Tuileries, with a French officer who had vi¬ 
sited England ; “ Yon have,” said he, “ lio- 
“ things V^ke these gardens in London, There 
“ ts very hlilc *o see m your capital .— You 
“ haoe Saint Paulas, and IVestmiuslcr-ahbcy, 
“ et voiid foMt,” 

i came J:o Paris with very moderate I ■ opes of 
being delighted by the splendor of its edifices; 
and therefore I cannot assert that 1 have been 
disappointed. This city is highly ^ornamented: 

it is filled with buildings of show and pretence. 

* 

Af every corner we run against palaces, bridges, 
triumphal arches, pillars, fountains, churches, 
and theatres. Paris, in short, is full of finery; 
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l>ut the lover of pure architecture will meet 

with little to gratify hiu taste. 

* 

The noblest specimen of the art in Paris is, 

beyond all comparison, that which tliey term 

La htUe ^Fa^ade of the Louvre, Many faults 

have been attributed to it, and no doubt justly, 

« 

but they are lost in the elegance and magni¬ 
ficence of the whole. It is indeed a building 
of which any capital might be proud. The 
other front, which is ton artis tJie river, is also ' 

\ 

simple and imjmsiug. But tiie far-famed pa- 
hice of the Tiiilerieit is as paltry and as ugly as 

* j _ 

it is possible fur any building^ jO be, uhich is of 
great extent, and constructed of fine materials. 
This palace is broken into small and ill-pro¬ 
portioned -masses; various styles of .arcbitec- 
ture are introduced, discordant with each other, 
and overloaded with trivial ornaments, This 

I 

want of union and of simplicity in the parts, 
takes from it all that grandeur and majesty 
. which might have resulted from its great ex¬ 
tent. But its chief and most offensive de- 

m * * 

fortuity, and which, though it wwc fisultless 
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in every other respect, would exclude it from 
tlie rank of beautiful edffices, arises from the 
cooatruction' of its roof, which towers above 
the face of the building* in all possible varieties 
of ugly and irregular shapes; and if^ still fur¬ 
ther distigui'ed by numberless high chimn&ys 
and fantastical wipdows. 'I'he roofs of the end 
pavilions; and of the two initsses next to each 
of them, might be instanced as models of ar¬ 
chitectural deformity. 

Versailles, the still more famous residence^ 
the kings pf France, is unquestionably a noble 
structure. It is- not only more extensive than 
the Tutleries, but is more uniform, more 
splendid, and in better taste. Yet even here 
we should in vain endeavour to tihd' any ap¬ 
proach to exquisite architecture. The front 
towards the garden is the part most vaunted ; 
but its shape detracts greatly from its effect. 
The centre, which is about one half of the 
whole extent, is advanced so as to form three 
exterior sides of a quadrangle. From no spot 
therefore is the whole of the building visible.— 
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For instance, from a point mMway,—to which 
point indeed your guide leads you, and is in> 

* 4 

dignant if, '^before you reach it, yovt turn round 
to look at the palace — the central part, not 
only hides the receding sides, but a consider* 
able portion of the wings; whereas, had the 
centre been tlirown back, as is most fre¬ 
quently the case in extensive buildings, all the 
parts wou^d have been seen ; and the perspec- 
ife of the receding sides would have given 
^ety and grace to the whole. 

JJf the interior of these tno palqces little 
need be said. The apartment^.arc as splendid 
as gilding, marble, velvet, and tapestry, can 
make them ; but they are not very spacious, 
or, generally speaking, sufficiently lofty.> Tliere 

-I- 

are, however, tno rooms utiicli 1 greatly ad-, 
mire, — the opera-house at Versailles and the 
grand-gallery at the* Tiiileries. The former 

•m 

is of very large dimensions, extremely elegant' 

* 

in its form, and decorated with singular magui*. 
licence ; the whole of the anterior, except those 
spaces which are ornamented with pictures. 
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being gilded. The part designed for the stage 
is le^ than the body of the theatre, but similar 
in shape and embellishment, and the two can 
be thrown into one room, which, when lighted 


up, must be one of the most superb in Europe. 
Buonaparte, who never inhabited Versailles, 
permitted this theatre, and all the other parts 
of the palace, to fall into decay ; but its splen* 
dors are now to revive. 


The grand gallery at the Tuileries, is a m|||| 
richly - ornamented apartment. * Its ceiling^ 
painted r.hiefly, if not. entirely, after the pic¬ 
tures of Annibill Carracci in the Faruese. The 


entrance is at the side of tlie room. At 


each end are two pillars ; the whole of the 
space 'between which is from to|> to bottom 
lined with looking-glass. The effect is very 
striking.—The gallery is multiplied into al¬ 
most endless perspective; and*you look round 
with a sort of bewildered astonishment, scarcely 

P 

knowing where you are standing, or how far 
you have advanced. 1 apt surprised that none 
of our wealthy lovers of tine things have 
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copied this; which certainly is not less sen> 
sible, dr more costly, than many decorations 
which' they have industriously borrowed from 


the French, 

The gardens of these two palaces, especi* 
ally tliat of the Tuilfries, are curious and en- 

a 

tertainiiig. from the complete specimens they 
afl'ord of the perfection of ugliness and bad 
taste. 

not detain you by any mention of the 
o^^r numberless, palaces, limit during' the- 
reig-os of Louis the Fourteenth, and Louis the 
Fifteenlli. Of the buildings by the former 
prince, none have any higher merit than that 
of splendor, except the Louvre, and the church 

of the Invdlids; nor is either of these *at all 

* 

comparable to the faultless, elegance of the 
Cliapel at Whitehall, 

The Edifices,'constructed during the reigri 
of Louis the Fifteenth, are less magnificent, 
but in better taste than those of his prede¬ 
cessor. Severa-l of Buonaparte's exhibit a still 
purer style. They are however but sickly imi- 
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tatioDS of the severe and majestic simplicity of 
(i recce. * 

tlie facade of the Palace of tlie Corps i.e- 
gislatif is unquestionably the finest of the 
buildings executed during his government. 

Twelve very large and fi|ie Corinthian pillars 

1 

sustain a triangular pediment of bold and ele¬ 
gant proportions. A noble fiight of steps ex¬ 
tends the whole length of the building; and 
advanced in front are the four colossal statues 
which I mentioned in a former letter, xfty 
are placed, two on each ride, on nia*«sive * 
square pedestals. Thtb colonnade is in all its 
parts simple and grand ; and« its position to<- 
wards the river, and exactly opposite the Pont 
Loute Seize, adds greatly to the eifcct. 

The much-ialked-of Column of the Place 
Vendome is admirable for the richness of its 
material, and the beauty of its workmanship; 
being covered from its summit to the very 

r 

ground with bronze, and ornamented through- 
'*Ont the entire length of the shafi; with figures 
in alto relievo very finely cast. But it is low 
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an^ ill shaped when compared to the height 
and the elegant lightness of the monument in 
Lon(l6n. Unless viewed from elevated situa¬ 
tions, it is but just seen above the buildings 
which surround it. 

With all due deference to the taste of Trajan, 

ft 

and of the commemorators of Marcus Aiure- 
lius, 1 am much inclined to doubt the pro* 
priety of aHorning the entire shaft of a pillar 
with sculpture. . The eye cannot distinguish 
the'bgures beyond the three or four first .revo¬ 
lutions ; and the spiral, winding round the co- 

* 

lumn, takes from the elegance and simplicity 
of its form, and hides the graceful swell which 
constitutes the most beautiful feature of a 
pillar. 

W 

The Fountain of the Elephant, the other 

« 

work in bronze w'bich Buonaparte was about 
to execute, would lia'^e been by far the more 
noble object of the two. In the model,* which 
is the full size of the intended figure, the form 


* The height of the model, which is formed of timber and 
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and peculiar character of the species are ad¬ 
mirably caught. The sagacious composure of 

f 

the countenance, and the massive heaviriesa of 
figure, seem in accordance with the immense 
size. T do not think that a colossal statue 

equally large of any other animal would'* pro- 

* 

dnee so fine an effect. 

As the model stands at present, there is a 
plain square castle on the back of fhc animal, 
but no ornament whatever. This executed in 
bronze, placed on elevated but solid groUnd, 
and throwing from its proboscis volumes of 
water into the air, would have been a grand 
and impressive sight. Hut we 'Werc informed 

t 

- » - : - 

iron covered with pksler, is sevetity-tivo fe^t* 'It uti^ 

der a temt>oniry wooden building, the mechanicul construe* 

i 

tion of which app^^red admirable. Mat)icniatteal and mu* 
chaniaal science is more active, ind more frequently brought 
into common u^e m France than jn Hii^Und; and rouse* 
qucntly M more apparent. The prenrh artisans are less bi¬ 
goted to practical rules, and more attentive to tlu' opinions 
of the man of science^ than workmen of the same description 
with tifi* 
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by the person who superintends the work, that 
when finished it was to have been covered 

i 

with trappings, ancl gilding, and all manner 
of French absurdities, and placed on marble 
arches in the centre of a canal; surrounded by 
an hundred bronze figures of men, and by jets 
of water playing in all directions.—The French 
have a happy facility in spoiling a fine idea. 

The TiHumphal Arch, in the Place du Car¬ 
rousel, has not been ridiculed more than it de¬ 
serves. It is contemptible in itself, and absurd 

* 

in its position.* To build a puny arch of fine 
marble is no great offence; but to crowd together 
on its summit the matchless Venetian horses, to 

4 " 


^ The arch utanda in the centre of the Place du Gartousel.. 
The lour hordes were placed on tts summit abreast, and close 
to each other, harnessed to h triumphul car, and led by two 
tigures, representing Victory and Peace, The horses are of 

4 

the iiatunil blze, these iigures were colossal: and with a 
want of judgment, and a depravity of taste, astonishing even 
in Paris, the car, the figures, the harness, and all the other 
ridiculous appendages of the hronee horsei^ were autnpfu- 
oiuly gilded. 
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hide them from observation by disproportioned 
figures, a cumbrous ear, and gaudy discordant 
trappings, is a transgr^aidn not easily to be 
pardoned. It was a perpetually recurring an^ 

t 

noyance, in our way to and from the Louvre, 
to look up, and from the indistinct viev' of 

their finely-arched necks and spirited heads, to 

% 

calculate their concealed merit. But their im¬ 
prisonment is over. Some days ago the Em- 

* 

peror of Austria, in right of his Venetian pos- 
sessions, removed them from their ill-judged 
station.* 

Of all the long train of humiliations, to 
which Paris has been forced to submit, this was 

I 

by far the most severe. The French would not 

peii^uaded that such an event could take 

place. They asserted, that the mete attempt 

* 

would cause a universal insurrection ; and 
that the Allies might yet have to mourn the 
vengeance .of an enraged and insulted popu- 


* llte Venetian Honea were taken down from the aich on 

• * 

the SOth of SeptAnber, 1815. 
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lape, A few hundred Austrian soldiers, foot 

and horse, kept the good citizens of Paris in 

ordei'; and the predictEid vengeance has been 

confined to scowls of deeper hatred than those 

which their features formerly irore. 

The removal of the horses, as viewed from 
» 

the Museum of the Louvre, was a singularly 
interesting spectacle. The Gallery was throngetl 
with French, it being the only place from 
which they were permitted to ivitness the 
scene; hut foreigners of all nations were al¬ 
lowed by the Austrians to enter into the hollow 
square which they formed round the arch. We 
descended into the Uu Carrousel for a 

short time, but did not deem it wise to sacrifice 
our morning by remaining there, ^Yet^when 

* j 

in the Gallery, it w^s difficult to abstract our¬ 
selves from the event which was going on ; and 
to confine our attention wholly to the pictures. 

From the windows towards the Seine, 

■ 

saw parties of inquiring and indignant French, 

assembled on the Quaidu Louvre: the Austrian. 

» • • 

cavalry were employed to disperse them, and 
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shewed no backwardness in executing the task; 

riding amongst them, and aiding the efforts 

* 

of liieir horses by strokes, not sparingly given, 
with the flat of their swords. The Frenchrnen 
stalked away unwillingly, grinning with rage, 
and muttering curses. 

I’he other side of the Gallery looked di¬ 
rectly on the arch, which was covered w'ith 
officers, workmen, and spectators.' I'hc in¬ 
terval betw'een it and the ring of soldiers was 
occupied by numerous parties of ladies anti 
getitlemen, cfaiedy English. On tbe outside 
of the guard, tJie Austrian soldiers wlio ncre 
not employed were carelessly sauntering about, 
or lying’ at their ease. At a distance, in tin* 
opening of the different streets, Jargfe bodies of 
the people were observed pressing forwards", 
ami driven back by the cavalry. A striking 
contrast to this bustling scene* was afforded bj 

* 

that part of the Place di! Carrousel wdiicb lies 
between the arch and the palace of the Tui- 
leries, and which is separated by iron railing. 
It was silent and desolate, being only occu- 
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pied by a few persons belongings to the palace, 
evidently melancholy spectators of what was 
passing. 

All the windo^vs which commanded this view 

were crowded by mingled groups of French 

and^Knglish, whose contrasted expression of 

countenance was not the least interesting part 

of the spectacle;—these all eager curiosity,— 
* 

those sullenly and ferociously attentive. -Eng¬ 
lish ladies were seen contesting places w^th 
French officers, .whose undisguised animosity 
appeared rather to amuse than frighten t]iem. 
Indeed, our fair countrywomen display great* 
heroism, in tlie perfect unconcern with which 
they ramble amongst crowds of indignant ene¬ 
mies, no. small part of whom would rejbice in 
their destruction. But in. fact all foreigners 
know aud feel the impossibility of the French, 
whilst a hundred thousand bayonets are ut their 
throats, attempting the slightest outrage. Our 
sensations are not unlike those of a person- 
looking at a .tiger iiv a cage. He knows hi>> 
own security, and feels a kind of gratification 

x 2y 
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in contemplating the innoxious ferocity of the 
animal. 

I 

During the previous night, workmen'had 

been busied in removing the Parisian trappi ngs, 

and loosening the horses. I'he English en> 

■ 

gineers,—whose assistance, as expert meeha^ 

t 

nice, was requested by the Emperor Francis,— 

had not therefore been long employed, before 

one of the horses was seen suspended in air. 

The French could no longer bear the sight; 

* 

most of them drew back from* the windows, 
and quitted the gallerv, unable to suppress or 
disguise their feelings. Justice, policy, and 
good taste, all imperiottsly dematulcd that this 
ill-devised trophy should not be suffered to ex¬ 
ist; biA it was impossible at the moment not to 
feel some pity for ,1he humiliation and misery 
of tjie French. 

In a short time the other three horses were 

I 

removed, and tlie dismantled ai-ch has ever 
-since been surrounded by the popuIa<‘e, in sor- 
rowfid and astonished groups. 
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LETTER XV. 


AaqHn’ECTOttE.*— Notre-Dame. —La Sainte 
ChapeUe,—Saint Ouen, at Rouen.—Internal 
Arrangement and Decorations of' the Churches 
m France.—Saint Eustachc.—Saint Sulptce ,— 
Church of the H6tcl des Invalides.—The Fan- 

# 

theon. — Tlte * Catacombs. — The Afuseum of 
* French Monuments. 

h 

In speafting of the churches of Pan's we 
should divide them into two classes ; those of 
Gothic, .and those of Grecian or modem ai‘chi> 
tecture, • 

None of the Gothic buildings-, which 1 have 
yet seen in France, approach in grandeur or 
extent those of England ;• but they are interest¬ 
ing to the antiquary, as exhibiting many pecu¬ 
liarities both in their structure and embellish¬ 


ments. 
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NotrC'Dame is a fine buildinj', and could 
we forget five or six of our own cathedrals we 

r 

should term it noble. It is very much smaller 
than Westininstcr-abbey, but the appearance 
of the exterior is more ■venerable and more uni¬ 
form as to age \ and the west, front, although 

i 

censurable for want of continuity of design in 
the parts, is grand and impressive. Witliiii it 
w heavy and low, and its general' effect is 
spoiled by the dirty yellow colour of the walls. 

La Bfunte-ChapeUv, which is now converted 
into a depository for the papers and registers of 
the Patais de Justice, is a (Gothic edifice of 
very small dimensions, but of singular beauty. 
The windows, which are of painted glass, go 
all round the building, and are only divided 
from each other by slender pillars: this pro¬ 
duces an extremely elegant appearance, and the 
stonework of the roof is highly wrought, light, 
anil graceful. The (iacristie is modern; the 
one immprtalized by Boiteau having been de¬ 
stroyed by fire aboyit fifty y^ears ago. The fate 
of the LMtrin I in vain endeavoured to ascer- 
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tcviii: our guide said tfiat Boileau was a bei es¬ 
prit, but that ail the old reading desks had 
beeif destroyed when.the chapel was converted 
into a library, 

Beyond all comparison the finest specimen 
of fiolhic architcfture which we have met with 

I 

in France is Saint Ouen, the secondary church 
at Jionai. Contrasted with Salisbury cathedi'al, 
it is small; but does not I think yield to that, 
or any other structure I have ever seen, in 
efegance, lightness, and graceful uniformity. 

. In the internal arrangement of their churches, 
the Frerich set us an examaple which 1 wish we 
had the good taste to follow; none of their 
Gothic edifices are deformed by Grecian screens 
separatin’g the choir from the nave; a rail is 
the only division between the two parts, and 
the organ is placed over the western door. The 
improvement, 'from the whole extent of the in¬ 
terior being thus thrown open, may easily^e 
imagined ; but the absence of Grecian columns^ 
pilasters, and entablatures,, placed in immediate 
and offensive contrast to the general style of 
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the building', Je i think a still more iinportaQt 
advantage. It ivotild be difhcnlt to instance n 
more palpable blunder than this misunion ;‘and 
yet most of our finest Ciothic edifices are dis¬ 
figured by it.* 

The position of the organ,over the western 

I 

door was praised by a gentleman of great mu¬ 
sical talents, whom we chanced to meet at 
Notre-Daine, as calculated to improi% the ef¬ 
fect of the music. He remarked, that a greater 
iinmbec of voices would be required, as the 

4 

singers must be placed near the organ ; bgt 
* 

that tones would be mellowed by the dis¬ 
tance ; and that tlie $ii%ing would be heard to 
more advantagCf than when as with.ua the 
choristers are mixed with the congregiition. 

My expectations of the niagniflcence of ca- 

♦ In the French Gothic churches the altars are of Giecnin 
lin^utcrture: this is unquebt ton ably as repugnatit to good 
ta^'te a* the admission of Gretian rcteens: but the altaib, 
Although of Urge dinicnsiom, fifipi'at- rather us ornaments than 
as constituent parts of tjie building; and liepce the ill 
which they produce is less* 
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ijiolic cliurciies tiave been dis^poioted. The 

high alfur, and t]ie altar in the Lady cliapel, 

are * richly hut inelegantly ornamented with 

gilding, and with marble of various colours. 

I'lie altar itself is generally in the shape of a 

sarcophagus; aiijl is decked out with immensely 
* 

high waxen tapers in splendid candlesticks, and 
with all the other oppendages of catholic wor¬ 
ship. Thus far the churches, if not magnifi¬ 
cent, are at least respectable in their decora-' 
tion ; but the, lateral chapels, on the ^lumber 

r * 

and splendor of which the catholics so highly 
pride themselves, are thfe very reverse of what 
their description wo4ft lead us to expect. 
They are filled with pictures, the vilest daubs 
that can be imagined, representing tbp suffer- 

m 

jngs of ouf Saviour, and the most solemn 
events in sacred history. On the altars, be¬ 
tween ill carved crucifixes and figures of the 

t 

h . * 

Virgin and Childj so absurd as to be ibipious^ 
are jars of dirty artificial flowera> half-burnt 
tapers, and little glass cases filled with labeled 
relics. The chapel of each Saint is lighted up 
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on the day which is assigned to him ih the car 
icndar. This lighting up consists in sticking 

I 

against the walls, by hits of tin, a few taHow 
candles : these are st'en some*burnt out, others 
flaring with flie wind, and their grease stream¬ 
ing on the pavement. I’he general effect*of 

I 

these chapels is tawdry, poor, and contempt¬ 
ible : the absurdities which they contain would 
in a less sacred place excite our rniftli, here 
they can only be viewed with disgust.* 

Of the modem churches in Faris the four 

finest are Saint-Eusiache^ SainuSulpice^ thi* 
< 

church of the H6tet des Invalides., and Sainte- 
Genevihve: the two 1^ are, after the colon¬ 
nade of the Louvre^ the noblest pieces of ar¬ 
chitecture in Paris. 

Saint-Eustache displays a most fantastical 

* In the provinciel rhurcbes abatirdjtips arv pyniod 

still further: at Abbeville we remarked tnumphal crowns of 

4 

painted paper on the statues V>f the Virgin and Child ; and in 
th6 bwly of the church Here bUbpended ex voto shipa of 
pasteboard»—is not ujyisual to eep the images in the lateral 
chai>d6 clothed in gamenta of «iLkj dirty and ragged. 
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ryinbination t>l‘ CfOtliic and Grecian archi¬ 
tecture ; the effect of the whole is had, but 
parti:; are nut without a sort of grotesque 
beauty. 

Saint-Snlpiee is a spacious an8 handsome 
edifice: the portal, though of larger dimen- 
siutis than that of our church of Saint Martin, 
is much less noble and elegant. In Saint-Sul^ 
pice the tsteps are placed between the pillars, 
instead of extending uninterruptedly in front: 
tltis gives an ptnimrrassed and narrow appear- 

i 

ance. The chapel of the Virgin exhibits an 

m 

architectural trick not uncommon in French 
churches. At the eastei'h extremity is a circular 
recess ;.tn the centre of this stands a group, in 
marble, of the Virgin and Child. TlieiCeiliDg, 

p 

which is in the form of a dome, is painty a 

light blue colour, and is studded with golden 

stars : this dome is open in the centre to about 

half its extent, and above it is a second or felse 

* 

ceiling sintilarly decorated. The whole is to 
arranged that the spectator, without knowing 
whence the light enters, perceives the white 
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figures standing in a pale mellowed radiance: 
the effect is extremely good. 

I 

I'he traces of revolutionary devastation are 
more evident in this building than in any of 
tlie other existing churches in Paris. 

The interior of the dome the tUtel 'des 
Invaltdes is small when compared with Saint 
Paulas, and less exquisitely beautiful in its 
proportions and embellishments than Saint 
Stephen's, Wal brook ;* but in its general effect 
it is superior to either. The arrangement of 
the building is singularly pleasing to the eye; 
and there is throughout a un'on of solidity and 


* This rliur<‘h, ihe maaterpiece of Sir Clinstopber Wren, 

r I 

It much iMter known and more frequently visited ty foreign¬ 
ers, by the English* Standing m an obscure situation 
behind the towcring^ deformity of the Mansion-houBe, and 
completely incased with buildings,* it bas potbing in it^ e\to^ 
nor to attract the eye. The situation precluded external do 
coration; and the whole of the sura granted by the cnw'ii, 
employed in giving to the interior that perfect elegance 
and beauty, which ninV it s^con^^ong th^ modern build- 

*m 

ings of EfOndon, 
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lightness which is quite unrivalled: this results 

1 think from the elegance of the proportions, 

* 

and 'the boldness and breadth of the orna¬ 
ments. 

* 

The ceilings of the central dome, and of the 

four small cupojas which surround it, are 

« 

sumptuously adorned with gilding, and with 
paintings of very brilliant colouring. Examined 
attentiveK, the pictures will be discovered to 
have little intrinsic merit: but their faults in 
c'o'mposition and design detract little from their 
effect as splendid ornaments giving richness 
and dignity to the building. For my own part 
I confes.s, that I cannot but consider ceilings, 
and still* more domes elevated to a great height, 
as improper' situations for paintings of excel¬ 
lence ; and this for a twofold reason‘from 
their position a great part of their merits are 
lost,—^and the history of the art furnishes but 
too many instances how ^rapidly such works 
decay. No species of painting is I am well, 

aware of greater difficulty ; hut surmounting 

■ 

difficulties is not the legitimate pride of art. 
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Exquisite aiul woudeiful as arc the works n 
this kind produced by the pencils of Miche 

r 

Angelo, Correggio, and Rubens, may it not bt 
regretted that their talents were so fi'equeiitlx 
thus employed. 

In the most digiiitied situations which *thr 
building affords, are two monuments of largt 
dimensions, but not happily designed ; tlic uik 
in memory of Tureiine, * the other of the less 
illustrious ^Vauban. To this noble edifice 


^ In I7()3j when the Abbey of iSaiiit ileuii. svas tlefdml 
the populueCi wnd its tosibii riirissucked^ destroyaniL (ul- 
par ordrv da coimte de snlul pubiic^ the tif 

illustrious warrior, as nell us tliat of Henry tiie J^Wrtli* 
found entire^ and little iiijuvcd b) time* The ireuiuiiis of the 

V 

darling monarch of tlie French tliareH tlu' ^uiiie fate tluist 
of the other royal personages: tliey were proraiied, ninti- 
lated# stnd thrown into a ditch, amid sliouts of tiininpli anil 
derisionp The corji-ie of Tureniie, with more rehned im¬ 
piety, was moved from place to place, and made a eommoii 

i 

show to grutify the vile curiosity uf the populace. It n.m 
not until 17^9 that the Directory ordcied tiU reniams to be 
depoeited in the Museum of FrefJeh Monuments: at lengtfi 
in )&00, by the commands of Buoiiapurte, they were tram- 
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i^ijudiciously attached a- diminutive building 

which they denominate the new church. 

1 

7'he outside of the central dome is gilded : 
this was not a new idea of Buonaparte s, as it 
had origiiially been tlius ornamented. The 
good taste of th;s expensive embellishment has 
been called into question; yet even the critics do 
not deny that it forms, from whatever part of the 
city it is Viewed, a splendid and elegant object. 

The Church.of Sainte-Geneviive^* or, as it 
still continues ito be called, the Faalfteon, is an 
extremely noble edifice: its diineusiuns are 
considerably larger than those of the Church of 
the Invalids ^ but the interior, although more 
pure in its architecture, is less pleasing in its 
general efli'ect. There is one grand error in 

•I 

the building: the pillars, which immediately 

support the dome, are in appearance more 

massive aiul lieavy than those on which they 

# 

porteii to the ehorch the Invalids; and placed iti tb« 
oiigioal tomb which they occupied at Saint Deiiisp 

* This church conicneuced Louis the FifttCTith in 
1761 . 
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rest; tliis tlestroys the symnietry of the wliol^. 

Jh 

TIic exterior of the dome is grand and im¬ 
posing : nmch more so than Saint Paul's, 

r 

although the latter is nearly twice as large. 
M agnitnde is indeed the only point in which 
our Cathedral is superior to the two buildings 

A 

I have just mentioned. 

Sainte-Genevi^ve still wears the appearance 
of a republican temple: there is a chilling want 
of all the usual attributes of religion : but tbi» 
is no longer to be the case; wpfknien are at 
present employed in completing the iiitctioy. 
and in adapting it to the purposes for wlin'h Jt 
was originally constructed. 

The inscription over the portico ^ is un¬ 
changed ;— 

_ I 

Aux Grands-Homims La Paine Reionmissmte, 

and it is believed that tlie church will con¬ 
tinue to receive the remains of the learned and 
, the.brave. The vaults designed for their re- 
ception extend under the whltle of the building. 
I'hese vaults consist chiefly of narrow rooms 
branching pff from both sides of long pa^- 
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sages; the) are su constructed as to admit the 
Ifglit; and from the uature of the sturu; cm- 
ptnjed are free fruin damp : each room is ar¬ 
ranged, to !tuld twelve hmlies. 1 owartis tlic 
central part of the huildiiigs are vaults of more 
ample dim.^usians : these arc designed for meu 
of pi>*etnjricnt fame, and at present only cun- 
lain the tomhs of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

"Iliis arvaiigciiicnt is 1 tliitik ill judged in 
many respec ts, Thei'e is sometliing disgust- 
jug aiid repugnant in tlie idea of mouldering 
liotlics ranged against the sides of a room, and 
onl\ separated from us by a tliiii stone, 
cartli is snrclj u more iiiUurul resting-place 

for the dead ; or if van Its are used, those 

* 

vatills sliouUl not he fuihlie* JJut here the^same 
sarcophagous is ttie hurj ing-plaue, and the mu- 
nuineiil : it is Ciipially ill adapted 1o both pur¬ 
poses ; t(K> ojjrn,and accessible for the former, 

too cmnfincd and secluded for the laltt'r* TIijd 

■ 

ninniiineiit of an ilhfMtt'ious man fst a religious 
;ukI piiMic tributt^ to lits tiu'rit:‘all conceal- 
inent is inconsistent with its purpose; con- 
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spicuuus and proiiiineiit situations should be 
rhosen for that which it is designed all tiie 
world should contemplate. • 

Tile same want of judgment and of proper 
feeling is shewn by the I'reiu h in a somewhat 
analogous instance. The chun h-jarJs of Paris 
became unwholesome from the prodigioustuum- 
her of bodies which they- contained ; it was 
herefore resolved to clear them, f^nd to re¬ 
move the bones. The immense caverns, formed 

in ]>rocuring' stone fur buililing the capita), 
* 

were deemed the most proper place in wlmli 
to deposit them. Tims far the measure was ex¬ 
pedient and sensible ; but who except rrench- 

r 

men ever would have thought of arranging the 
bonesjn regular masses and fantastical shapes; 
and opening the c-rAiAi/ion to the public ? 
Millions of sculls in deformed rows resting 

D 

on ann-bones; arm-bo«es resting on thigh¬ 
bones ; all the remaining fragments, as not 

* 

ornamental, thrown oat of sight; altars buiit 
with hones'arranged in various modes, and 
ornamented with sculls'; tablets fringed with 
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the same materials, and inscribed trith precepts, 
var^itig^, according to their dates, from atheism 

m ^ 

to Gliristianity.—Sucli are the coutenta of the 
Cataf^oitibs, whichg^ive our half franc to seCp 
I had huai d much of the Iiorror, the ^iolemuity, 
amt relig'i uNs aw fill ness of tlie scene ; tny only 
sensations were indignation and disgust. 

The Millie de^ though 

not liab!*? to tlte same censure, can hardly be 
vicweil w itli feeJings totally dissimilar. 

* 

--- ■ - - 

* 

■ 

* Tlib cultectioii Li) pSiited in the t^uppres^ed convent and 
church of the Attguiftins. The building U divided 

into diflereut liatU: that part which formerly the body 

* 

of the church, is filled with Tnonumeutif and works of art 
of varioua ’periods, arranged promiscuoualy : in the other 
halls the order of time is attended to; and each contains llie 

p 

lirodnctioiiH of a century. There are very few specimens 
aiitcTior to the fourteenth century; but froth that period the 
series Is unbroken and omp!e* 

in the gardens of the convent, amidst a miscellaticoui 
assemblage of fragments of sculpture and urchitecture, are 
placed the tombs, and the remahtSt of Molre. La Fontaine^ 
Boileau, ]Vlabilloh| Deacartvs, Montfaftcou* Rohault, and 
of Abelard atid Heloise, 
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Muiit>ie3ir Lenoir, wIkm* sole industry tlie 
Mosentn wiis t’ui‘tnc<(, Jins certainly deserved 
well of his coiintn. itii'unremitting jierse- 
vernnee, and at some |M'r.sonul risk, he sue- 
eoedod in rescuing from destruction a very 
larffc iiiiriiber of Mdnahle and interesting 

1 - Ct f < S 

I 

norkh Ml iirt: tUese lie has la rln^>iio- 

logical urilcr, ajjcl tiiej ftiniisfi an ain|ilc rif^UI 
of research to the ciutu|tiar} ; and to lihe arti^l 
a (oiiiplete view of the progress of Seal pi lire 
in iMaiice, from cuiiimeiietuient to the pre- 


^ellt lime. 

* 

Jiut can this coIJertjoii he coiitenijduted ^\jtli- 
out reflcetinif tliat it is the result of a nation’s 

rlf 4 

sacrilege and imjiicty ; that the iiKiiinmcnls 
llins Iri'oiight together are the urt'ek.s of a llioii- 
sand religious edifices, jduiidcred anti dc- 
sfroted ; and that the very hnjiding in which 
they stand is an instuMcd of tins general ruin ; 


that its inhahitunts were driven from its di»^ 
mantled Malls tu ina^crcd In an insane 

w 

populace; or, u still harder destiny, to (le 
IhruMij upon tlie Morld, iiifinii, agetlj and poor. 
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The heterogeiieods nature of Ihe collection 

adds to the luipleasiiig eff'ect, 'I'liese tombs, 
* . 

torn from the dead bodies they protected, 
and converted from records of piety into mere 
objects of critical research, are blended w ilh 

h 

sfatues and bas-reliefs of hcittlteii deities and 
heathen conquerors, and the still more repug¬ 
nant exhibitions of revohifioiiary jihilosophy. * 
Next to the marble tomb of a moralist, is a 
plaster allegory com{>ljmcntary to tbe genius of 
a fiddler ; afi(| windous, painted with the love's 
’ of Cupid and Psyche, glare upon the monu¬ 
ments of the monarchs, the warriors, and the 
statesmen Tif I’rance. 

Tlftse absiirtlifies, to give them no harsher 


* As nistmicts nf. wlisit is Jiltc sjKjkeri nft folloiviii^ 
t^xtruebi art* ^ivcni fioiii tfit; oatuln^e of llie 

No* reprisentani t'oifatre duns fes 

Champs-Eit/itvt'Sf yjftr (e lioi JV* 

Nu* 4S(i. tn tern* cuitr^ represtntant Jem}~ 

Jac^liws Rmss^mt dam ks Chanips~Ehjs€€s^ rt^it par So- 






i 


# 
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name, are not roiisidere<l as such by the French;' 
variety, glitter, am I contrast, are what they 
seek ; and the better feelings, which would 
have separated religious things from trifling 
and profane, arc either wanting, or pot suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to contend vdth other mo¬ 
tives. 
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LETTER XVI 

Architecture. —Grand Scale of Public Irish- 
iuhon\ in Paris.—Halle an Ble.—Pont des 
Arts.—Pont de Neuill^.—Pont d'Thta. — Mal- 
maimn. — Vincennes. —General State of Arcki- 
lecture in l^rance. 

Whatever differencea of opinion may exist 
as to the areliitectural maf^^iiificenre of this ca- 

p 

pitalj there are some points in which it is truly 
ref^ah "1 ailutlc to the uobie and immense scale 
of its public institutions, *and may mention as 
instances the Hotels kIcs Inmlidrs^ the Biblio- 

p 

ihhqite tlie Consermtioire des Arts et 

Mtiitn>y and the Jarditi'din Plaiites .— I he ex- 

* 

teusivo niunificetice visiblt; in tliese, and indeed 
in nitiiiy trtlier of'the luinienms public iiisti- 
tutipus, iui[)i'e83es the spectator with higher 
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i<]ea3 of tlie national grandeur uni] iinpurlanc^' 
tlum all till* uniaiiioiital splendor m iiirli siir- 

I 

ruiuids tlitjin, 

l'4very that nitli ns is done by public 

bodies is in I'ninre the ininiediate act of the 


government: and lienee many «f theirestabbsh- 
nieiits assimie an appearance of splendor and 
iinjiortanec f.H' biMoud dart ahicb ae aiv nr- 

t 

eustonied to see in Riiglaml in similar sitna- 
tions, and where the I'eal eonseipieiiee and 


■aeallh are beyond all compai‘isan‘g)‘eutjer. 

'I'be gorernineiil controls all tlie principal' 
bi'anehcs of trade, and in Jier control slie is 
liberal and magnificent, 'I'o Ibis cause may be 
traced many of the linesf strudures in'Paris: 

I 

yet we Iimo found that fbe J^trisiaus are inueli 


less proud of the building's which are desi^tied 
for useful pur)>oses, tliaii of those ahii’b arc 

* I 

purely ornamenta!; audit has been Mud, with 
more-frillh than good nature, that the Freueli 
tjdne tiieniselves on their public editiees in the 
inversi ratio of theif utility. i The Halle au Ble 
is one of the most elegantly constructed build- 
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fijfi's ill Piiris, yet ii Fansiuii would smile at 
)(Hir preferriiifj it Jo ihc silly rohiniii, a ^la Vic- 
foin\ vviHi its gihted finery in tlie Place du 
Clifitelet 

'riie flalle sui lilr, wImcIj serves the double 

+ 

ptirpose of a market and a magazine for com, 
a circular building of vciy large diiiieusions, 
and IS covered uitli a dome ncarh erjua! iu size 
to dial of Saint Paul n Onginaliy this was of 
wood, and from tlie nature of the uindows, 

■ i 

uliicli extcHileit from centre to the bottom 
Ml iiltei’iiatc (livi!^j(>ns, the niiirket was oppress¬ 
ive! \ hot. J’he roof having' heou destnijed by 
Jin* iiimnt twelve seai-s ago, Ihioiiuparte, nho 
ealled ibis esbahlisliiiient Lc Mm<\ (ht Peuple, 
dirceted tiic present .superb atul elegant dome 
Jo he ronstrUL'ted. 

U is a hemisphere .entirely of nieta], and alt 

1 

its parts, from tlie most important to the most 

m 

minute, a|tpear ayanged witti perfect science. 
Not an ouiwT of material is uselessly etnployedt 
and from hence resitlts a union of strength and 
ligliltiess whirlt is at once astoiiisliiug and beau- 
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tiful. The vertical ribs which support the 
dome may be described as formed each by two 
bars of iron, tlie one advanced in front of the 
other, and both gradually decreasing in size as 
they ascend. In the largest part they are not 
above two inches and a half thick by three 
inches deep. At the bottom they are about a 
foot apart from each other, and at top they 
approach to within three inches. These two 
bars are connected at intervals of two feet and 
a half by light pieces of iron; The ribs are 

•h 

thuslendered inflexible; and from their greater 
lightness are perhaps stronger tlian if solid and 
of the same size. Horizontal circles of iron 
retain them in their position ; and on these 

I 

circles are placed sheets of copper, tinned on 

the inside to obstruct the transmission of heat. 

£ 

Light and air are admitted by a circular win¬ 
dow at the top. We visited the Halle an Ble 
on one of those extremely hot days which oc¬ 
curred near the end of last month ; on the out¬ 
side, the copper was mitcli too warm to be en¬ 
dured by the hand ; but the inside of the build* 
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♦ 

ing was perfectly temperate. I have been in¬ 
duced mure minutely to describe this admirable 
specimen of scieutitic architecture from the cir¬ 
cumstance of never having seen it mentioned 
in any of the accounts of Paris ; and I believe 
that is very rarely visited by strangers. 

Tlie modern bridges of Paris are constructed 

with admirable science, hut have little claim to 
* 

attention as far- as relates to the beauty of their 

appearaure. They are too imich crowded to- 

* ^ •* 
getlier; and the narrowness of the river, the 

depth of its banks, and the scantiness of waiter, 

all contribute to lessen their effect. Most of 

them consist of five arches, and have the im- 

■ 

porlaut advantage of tieing level througliout 

* 

their whole extent. Le Punl des Arts, con¬ 
structed solely for foot passsiigers, is of iron. 

The curves which forip the arches are grace- 

■ 

fully arringetl; and as the piers are onij the 

* # 

thickness of a pillav, the Vtiole lias a singu¬ 
larly light appearance. But the finest bridges 
across the Seine are* two a* little removed 
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from Paris, .Le Font d’lina, and Le Foul V/t 
Neiiillif. The latter is. s]dendid and of resit 

I 

leo^tli, })eiH||f built at Ji place wiierr the river 

I- 

is particularly yude, and the arches extending' 
on both sides very far beyond the jvater. L*- 
Pont (tjcnu is a still noblor structure,, Tlie 
arches arc large, and boldly fnrincd ;aiid in the 
spaces above each pici' ai'c oriiuiiiouts in Imssu 
relicyo, representing an eagle placed within a 
wreath of laurel; their size is suited to their 
positidn, and they produce lu very good efl’cef; 
butdiere also tbc bridge is a great deal too iVg 
for the river. Jt is laughable to observe tbc 
innvillingncss yvitli yvbicli the Trench adtiiil 
that the 1'lmmes is somevy hat a finer fiver than 

I -■ 

the Seme ; and the luiniberiess /hum yyitli yvhich 
they ijiiidify the coiifessiun. 

Malniaisoii and V'inceniies, two of the buihb 
ings in the vicinity of Paris, are interesting 
from pccitliar circunistanc^es. 

MalmaisoUt formerly the favourite residence 
of Uuouaparte, yve visited on oiir road from 
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Saint Germain-en-Laye to Paris. c found it 
ofcnpied by an English general, * and the seii- 
tiuel^ at the gates ^iiere men of tlie LiiV-Gnards. 
'i'hey were the first English soldiei's we had 
met witJi in France, and tJie sight of them, thus 
"tationed, could not hut delight us. 

9 

'Fhe plantaliuit in front of the liouse has an 
ill ellecf, being rendered formal by straight 
walks ivhp h cross ii in various directions. I’he 

btiilding is sinalj; and except a painted iinita- 

■ 

liuu of u tL'iit wliic'h disfii^ures tlie entrance! 

is not tnilike an English villa. 'I’hfre is a* 

very large and handsome gullery ornamwted 

uith marble statues, some of which are by 

* 

Ciinova, and the walls arc covercfl witJi copie.s, 

cliietlv bv French artists, ot the most celebrated 

* 

pictures*, the wln>le extent of the fiooV is in¬ 
laid widi varioys'kinds of rare wood. The 

bed-eimmber of the .late Empress Josephine is 

•1 

a small oval room overwhelmed witii velvet, 


’ Lout (Jonibeilucre had hii, quiirteis at Mulmaiioii, 


* 
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porphyry, and gold. In none of the palaces in 
France is there a room decorated in a style of 
such lavish expense, and k forms a ridiculous 
contrast to the other apartments, which, ex¬ 
cepting the gallery, arc very far from sumptu¬ 
ous. Tlic necessity of an accordance'and union 
of parts to form a whole is litfle attended to by 
the French. Not in their buildings only, hut 
in every thing', finery and dirt, poyerty and 
exiravag'ance, are permitted to approach each 
other in a manner such as would never be 
tolerated in Fiigland. 

■ 

FftHQ the windows at the back of the house, 

there is a delightful view: the prospect over a 

rich and variegaled country is bounded by bills 

# 

covered with wood, and much resembles some 
of the heantifiil scenery in Kent. Still more 
perfectly Fnglish aiv the gardens, which extend 
from tlm hotise to a considerahlo distance. 
They are not only exactly after our model, but 
yield in beauty to few'whichiwc possess. But 
that which gives the chief interest to Malmai- 
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son^ ia the reflectioDS which it excites, and 
tlie sensatiuii. of walking over its rooms as 
conquerors. ^ 

h 

'I’he Castle of Vincennes merits attention 
from its antiquity and extent, and from its 
connexion with the iiistory of our own coun¬ 
try’;* but I question whetlier we should have 
taken the trouble to visit it, had it not been to 
witness the silly show of defence which is still 

A 

kept up there by the French. 

In the capitulation by which the armies en¬ 
tered Paris, Vtucennes was not included ; and 
the Allies, their character of enemies having 
by degrees softened into that of frieiirls, ivere 
subsequently unwilling to renew hostilities by 
attacking it.—The garrison, consisting of about 
atbuussntd men, and its governor, declared their 
determination to keep possession of the place. 
They hoisted the white flag, but refused to re- 


* Tlie buikiitigj is o# very antiquity, was 

m 

and strengtliened by Hcniy'die Wteond of England r 
Jiiind Henry tlje dieJ within ifc# 
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ceive any orders, eillier from tlie Bourbon f?o- 

veriiliient, or from l!ic Allies. Nothin';; eaii 

be more iihsurd than this .refaistanre, ns the 

* 

place is totally defenceless, and half a dozen 
Prussian camion would kiux'k it to i»icros 

ill a few' lioiu's. The contempt id’, the con- 

# 

quorot's has proved the custleV^^lx^sf prolei'tjoii: 
>et 1 suspect, thiit befon' Ioul;, the IVericb 
^^ill make fliis a loop-Ijtrle by wliirh to rrt^ep 
outot ffieir military ile£ira(labon ; aiul that we 
shall hear them boldly assert. Hint allhoti^h 
l^iris was occupied by tlie allied sovereij^us, 
lliey^verti imable to subdue the strorif^^ places: 
and tliat V^iiu eniies braved (hem to tlieir teeth. 


"I'he road troni Paris tIiroui;b 


the liarriere 


ilii Trone \\as 

I 

J’licsc reached 


}>‘uarclpd hy IVii'-sian palrofs, 
t» within Imlf a mile- of the 


ensile: there was then a space unoccupied, iunl 
the French sentinels eoui,raeiireil close iimler 

i 

the wails of the bnildijii^. were the tirst 

re^^uiar soldiers of tire Preuvli army wliicli wc 
bad seen ; and the imiform is so biuiilar to that 
of the Prussians, tliut had* it nut been for the 
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contrast between good-bumoured salutations and 
frowning looks, we might not have remarked 
the change. All the^it||dier8 whom we saw were 

little men, and extremely out of condition as 

■ 

to their appointments, but looked somewhat 
fierce and.very consequential. When we at- 
tempted to enter* the gates they stopped us ; 
and the universal passport—■“ Nom sommei 
Angiais*’ was rejected with “ Peste des Ang- 
laisT nor would they permit our walking com¬ 
pletely round the castle: beyond this they 
shewed lioJncliDalion to annoy us. The three 

4 

sides of the building which we could approauSh, 
although in some degree disfigured by tem- 
porary defences of brick, are stately and hand¬ 
some, affording specimens of the architecture 
of various. ages, mingled together m not in¬ 
elegant confusion, There are several lo% 
quadrangular towers, but the donjnn lilts its 
gloomy and unsightly mass far above them all. 
The Chapel is of Cqthic wdiiterture, and Its 
exterior appearance is stately and elegant. 1 hese 
buildings stand upon larger space of ground 
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than any similar edifices I am acquainted with 
in England, except Windsor, and deserve 
a more minute inspection • than we were per¬ 
mitted to give them. 

Before I close my letter, and quit the subject 
of French architecture, which has ’indeed de- 

I 

tained me much longer than*I at first intejided, 
let me prevent your misconstruing my opinion 
as to the magnificence of Paris. 1 do not mean 
to assert that London is superior to this capital 
in its buildings. This undoubtedly is not the 

I 

case: there are in Paris an* infinitely greater 
iiiftnber of spleiHlul slnietures than with us. 
I would be niiderstood to mean, that in the 

I 

Banqueting'house at Whitehall, and in West- 

minster-abbey, we have more perfect and more 
* * 

noble buildings than any which the French 

possess: and, all oomparisoti out of the question, 

although the lover of shpw and finery will meet 

* 

with endless sources of gratification, every 
■ ^ 

street having its palace,, and every court its 
pillar, yet that there is in Paris little to delight 
or satisfy those who will* not accept of splendor 
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and expense as an equivalent for tbe genuine 
beauties of tlie art. 

1 liave claimed for England the superiority 
in the existing schools of painting and sculp¬ 
ture : in the architecture of the present day we 
are unquestionably behind the French. * Se- 
vcral of their recent buildings, some slight 

* In the facility with which stone is procured, Paris ha* 
a gh:!at local ad^ita^e ov'fr Londoii ; as it ta not possible 
for U building to h& reuUy magtiificejit which ih constructed 
of any other material. In l.<ondou the expense of bton^ U 
euormcma, and it therefore behoves us never to employ it 
unless with and jiidgmenL The costluiess of au 

ineJegunt edifice renders it doubly ridiculous. 

Of all the modern expe<1ieuU to obtain Show at a cheap 

* - ^ * 
rate, that of,cement in imitation of stone is the worst, A 

tradesman who hopes to make his fortune in a few years 

does wisely perhaps to attract customers by plasterin;' the 

walls above his shop,* but for public buildinji^ to be tlius 

- 4 - 

dressed out is in the highest degree cojiteniptible an^lt 
judgedp An nnornamentei brick ^building, with no pre¬ 
tence to architecture, except in the correctness of its pro¬ 
portions, is beyond ail comparison mom handsome than the 
most laboured stuccoed edifice, which let it be ever so well 
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allowance being made for the indigenous love 

of ornament, evince great ability and judg- 

ment: and 1 do not think that any df the 

Parisian architects would have disgraced their 

country by such structures as the ridicu- 

#■ 

lous and diaproportioned front of the College 
of Surgeons in LincolnVinti Fields, or the 
expensive and absurd hideousness of the new 
buildings at the Bank.—Still less do I think 
that any of them, had tWa capital passeased a 
building of such purity, correttness, and ele¬ 
gance as Whitehall, would have sacrificed their 
reputation by defacing it. 


executed, cvD. not be like what it la intended to resemble. 
If this fashion coutin^ies to gain groundj. London will gradu* 
ally be converted into a mass of forgenes, of which the' 

I 

poverty and meanness will each day become more evidenti 
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LETTER XVII. 

A • 

The Stage. —liescrtpiion of tkor French The- 
atres^^Tragic Acting at the Thidtre Frangais* 
^Tahfia, 


To a straoger who visits Paris^ the object* 
hext in interest to the Louvre is unquestion^bJy 
the drama, as exhibited at the Thidtre Fran- 
fais: a zealous admirer of comedy would be 
repaid for all the fatigue of a journey to this 
capital were he to find no other sourceof gra¬ 
tification. The Parisians boast a long list of 

theatres ; but this, which they by pre-eminence 

■ 

term the national theatre, is the only one ap> 
propriated to the legitiqiate ^drama, and the 
only one at which actors of eminence per-, 
form. . • 

* 

At some of tlie minor theatres we see farces. 
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and pleasantries of the day, acted with consi¬ 
derable comic effect; at others, an endless 

t ^ 

succession of lively and well-contrived melo¬ 
dramas, in which the vocal parts are not ill 
sustained. The general class of these perform- 

i 

an CCS approaches very nearly to the entertain- 

' # 

ments of a benefit-night at the Lyceum, Mr. 
Dowton and Miss Kelly being of course out 
of the question. 

The (Ipcra, par excelience — the Opera, as to 

'fashion.and company, holds much the saiAe 

« * 

rank as our own. The music, the acting, and 
the singing, are had ; the machinery in all its 
departments admimble; and altho^igh the prin¬ 
cipal dancers do not excel those whom large 
salaries entice to England, the general effect of 
the dancing is much better, from the supe- 
riority of the Corpn de Ballet, The Operas 
pcrforiTfed are about as rational as with us; 
yet, as in Londoci, here and here only do the 
fashionable world resort. 

In their interior construction, the French 
theatres are more massive and architectural 
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tkan tlie Englieh*"^ They are mueh less orna¬ 
mented, and less brilliantly lighted ; the French 
intentionally avoiding splendor in the body ot 
the house in order to add effect to the stage- 
The good-taste of this must be admitted ; bttt 

if) 

froin it results art air of duliiess and poverty, 
strikingly different from the appearance of a 
London pjayhouse, Tliis sombre effect is less-' 
med, but not entirely removed, by the rising 
^ the ciirtiiiii/ On the stage every thing is^ 
splendid ; the tiresses, when the rigid attention 
which is paid to costume permits it, at learft as 
rich as with us ; the furniture much moremag- 


* Ingteatl, of. tlie li^ht metal columns which support the 
boxes at Covent-j^fanJeii Drury-lane, a range of 

pilUrs goes round the house; betweea these are the first and 
second circlef^ of boxes- 

At the Opera-lioase, the ceibiig is siiStained by eig)it pil- 
lars» placed in tlie form of uii oblong oetugou. These |>itlurs 
are hollow, and cotitHin seuts whlcii are fiiniiahed with smatl ^ 
lattices adapted to the jCluting of tlie column- 

In the french theatres the 04ily in the body of the 

house is from a large chandelier auspended from the centre^ 
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nificent, and more abundant; the scenery not 
80 well painted, but in these performances in 
which change of place is admitted, it is far 
more adroitly managetf. In one point of pri’ 
mary importance the Parisian theatres have‘the 
advantage over ours; they art of much smaller 
dimensions: in all of them, the necessity for 
the audience to hear and see appears to have 
been taken into consideration. 

+ 

By the assistance of a Jiacre^ and guided by 
a valet de place, all of whom are profoundly 
skiRed in the science of public amusements, a 
sufficient knowledge of the minor theatres may 

t 

be obtained in two or three evenings; it is 

_ • 

only the Thedire Francois which the lover of 

the drama will repeatedly visit. 

A very few evenings fixed my opinion of the 

■ 

tragic and comic acting of the French, I am 

aware how liable we all are to the influence of 

* 

national prejudice; but I have now attend^ 

' so many of their performances as to feel myself 
jn 80{De degree justified in giviilg a decided 
if^nion.:—Their tragedy is bad in itaein and 
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to an English taste intolerable; their comedy 
is yery little shorfrof perfection. 

My admiration of the tragedies of Conieille« 
Racine, and Voltaire, remains undiminisfaed: 
1 'consider them as highly beautiful dramatic 

4 

poems; and not merely calculated to please in 
the closet hut to produce in the representation 

a poiye(;ful cfiect, even upon the admirers of 

*• 

Shakespeare^ That they fail to do so is to be 
* • 

attributed solely to the manner in which they 
are performed.* 

To speak of the present style of tragic ilctiog 

in France is to speak of Talma; his authorjQr, 

and his example guide every thing. Talma 

may 1 think be described as a good actor, act* 

■ 

ing badly. Hie action and manner are grace¬ 
ful ; his voice powerful, although occasionally 
indistinct. In passages of strong passion be is 

certainly great, and almost natural; but his 

* . ' * 

action though el,cgant *is too rapid, oustting, 
and Frenchthed, to accord with tragic feeling. 
In pathetic'passaged he quits his natural voice, 
and, whines most disagreeably, Uia deefanta- 
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tion is disfigured by tricks which to me appear 
unpardonable, but which certainly are not con¬ 
sidered as defects by the French, since the 
other actors obviously copy them. Indeed the 
minute and servile imitation of Talma, in 

I 

action, in manner, and in voice, wliicli, Viitli 

scarcely an exception, all the trag^ic performers 

seem anxious to render visible, rather than to 

* 

conceal; although to us it produces a most ri- 

■ 

‘diculous effect, proves how perfectly the ori- 

* * € 

ginal is suited to the taste of the audience. Of 

these«tricks the worst is the I’linniiig one sen¬ 
tence into another: this may sometimes pro- 

I 

duce a fine effect, but Talma appears to do it 
when it produces no other effect than 'totally 
to destroy the sense. 7 'his practice seldom oc¬ 
curs except where tj^e sentence ends the line; 

ri 

and if the object be to hide the rhyme the 

A 

advantage is mucli too dearly bought. An¬ 
other ‘very frequent impropriety is, that in 
order to preserve the flow of the verse, he slurs 
over words on whi^h the spirit of the passage 
requires a strong emphasis. Propriety and 
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'even elegance are sacrificed to effect; thus in 
despite of the sqpse, a dozen lines before a 
burst of passion, he sinks his voice, and hur¬ 
ries on with undue rapidity; or if the contrast 
which he.wishes to produce requires it, he will 
utter as many lines with unmeaning’ slowness. 
The mode of singing out the words, though 
considered by the French as indispensable to 
tragic speaking, is in a high degree offensive 
and wearying to an English ear. 

A 

This tragedian’s chief excellence is unques- 

V 

'tionably in sudden bursts of passion, paidicu- 
larly of horror, indignation, or grief; but he 
lias the common fault of actors, the too great 
fondness of doing that which he knows he does 
well: a. passage of moderate energy Tie often 
swells into vehenience, which however well 
executed, must be ridiculous because unsuited 
to the occasion, lie has the merit of being 
uniformly occupied and actVe in hjs'part; 
there are no blanks in his acting; no pauses of 
inattention, either iri the tamer parts of his own 
character, or in his by-play ; his attention is 
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never for a moment directed to the audience; no 
glances round the bouse to recognise friends; to 
borrow a painter’s term, he never looks out of 
the picture. Yet he may 1 think be accused of 
a total want of that talent, the highest of which 
an actor can boast, and which ds possessed, by 
Mr. Kemble in a pre-eminent degree;—^the 
power of identifying himself with the character 
he personates: Talma, whether a Roman, a 
Mahometan, or a Christian, a warrior or a man 
of peace, is still the same in manner and in 
actidn ; the distinction is in the dt^ss, and in 
the speeches, not in the man. 

His style of acting, French peculiarities out 
of the question, approaches nearer to‘that of 
Mr. Young than of any other performer on 
the English stage: he has less judgment, but 
evinces jnore genius and originality. In a word, 
had Talma been bred on the English stage he 
would have been a hrst-rate actor; but those 
'bho compare him to Kemble, or to Kean, 
prove themselves iiisetisible° to the transcendent 
the unrivalled eiccellences of the former, and 
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to the peculiar and powerful genius of the 
latter. One of his most admired characterst 
but in which I * have not yet aeen him, is 
Hamlet. A gentleman by whom 1 sat in the 
theatre the other evening fold me, convulsing 
his fingers in illustration as he spoke, that in 
the scenes in which he imagines the ghost to 
appear—“ 11 jone d fttite frhnir** * 

Talma 13 a plain man of about the middle 
size; he is much too corpulent to be elegant 


* Hamtet, Tragedie imit^ de 1'Anglais par Monsieur 

i 

Jean-Franco)a Ducia» fepr^bente^ pour la prcmi^ro fo^ en 

1769 - * 

This play k hy no nipan» the worst among the modem 

• * 

dramas of the French, but the plot and character are very 

different from the original, end in very few pasaagea ii there 

■ 

even au attempt at translation. 

Our bard's conception of the principal character appeaxi 

a 

never tc have been suspected by his imitator^ The Hamlet 
of Shakespeare is not mad ; but clo^kes in wildness of speech 
■ and manner the verjgeance which he meditatei; aud the 
tumult and energy of his feelings tinge this assumed mAd- 
tiesa with reality* Tht Hamlet oC Mouiieujr Ducii is actu- 
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in fig'ure, or for his features to have their full, 
expression : his eyes are very fine, and he per¬ 
fectly understands the managt^ment .of them. 
The salary and other emoluments which 

tually mtidj but taLka rationally, and conduct# bimsclf with 
perfect decorum. 

i 

In Monsieur emendations of the plot, Gertrude 

is represented os enamoured of Claudiij:» before her marriage 
with the In the commencement of the Second act, 

she narrates to her confidant, that the king, being ill^— 

^ dans cea niomens, ^ znes aoitm seuls remis, 
Empruhtait le seeours de cespuishants'breuvagcs 
Dont uu art bienlaisant moiitra les a vantages-* 

ii 

By the advice of Claudius she prepares poison instead of 
physic, ,and carries it to the king; but on Bfeholdtng him 
for the last time, i$ struck with r^jraorse and rush^ out of 
the cliamber, leaving the cup behind her.. She gocb back 

I 

to fetch it; and, to her surprise, hnda ,tliat the king has 
taken his plvysic, as he supposed, and is dead. She is not 
without compunction 

* Ce qui me plait, Elvire, en mon trouble funeste, 

C Vst de setitir aii*-moins combien je me de teste-* 

Hamlet twice dreams th^|t the ghost of his father appears 
to him, and tells the /out unnatural murder^ ^ Juit at this 
time he rectivea letters from Norceate, the Horatioi Rosen- 
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* 

he obtains from the theatre exceed three 
thousand pounds per annum ; and he is said to 
be as absolute a*monarch on the stage as his 
late friend and master was on the throne: 


cmutz, antKGutldensterii of the play, informing' him that 
the King of Erigianjl has perished by the dogger of an as- 
sassiij. This contirms hiis belief in Viis dreams ; anti the hn- 
pre$uon ts bO strong as to derange his intellects : waking, at 
well as sht^ping, he fancies that he beholds his father's form. 

The play opens with Claudius instigating the nobles to 
elect hmi king ; and at the same time he endeavours to obtain 

w 

the hand of the queen* She is penitent; rejects htEi offer, 
' ant] declares that her son shall be placed on the throne; 

Norceste arrives, and is deputed by the queen to obtain 
from Hamlet an explanation of * ses niortellca alarmes,’ 
The prince tells him, and the speech is one of the best in 
the Play, 

I 

‘ Df iix foU dans raon sorameil, ami, j'ai vu mon pere, 

Non point le braa leve, respiratjt la colere; 

■ 

Mais desole, itiais pAIe, et devorant dea pleura 
Qu'arrachait de ses jeux fexc^s de ses doiileurs* 

J’ai voulu lui parler: pleici de I'liorreur profonde 

i 

► Qu'inapirait i moll coeur reffiroi d'un autre monde, 

Quel eat sou sort ? lui dis-je; apprends-moi quel tableau 
S'ofFre ^ I'homnie etoan^ datui ce monde aouv::!au* 
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authors as wel! as actors he treats as his vassals: 
this ioformation however came to us from a 
prejudiced person, a dramatist whose plajs the 

I 

manager had refused» 


Croirai-je de ces dieux que k main protectrice 
Par d^eternels toiirmens mr nou:} fikppesantisse ^ 

« O nion fiU,” mk-t-il dit, “ ne m^interiroge pas; 

Cci lemons du cercndl^ ces secrets dn trepas^ 

** Aux profanes luorteU dolvent ^tre invisibles. 

** Que da ciel sur les roit* les arrets sout ternbles I 
” Ab ! sM me permettiut cet hornbk enlrctien, 

** La p^leuT de mon front jta^nut ^ur le tieti. 

Nos mams se seclieraient en tou<'hani la couronne;. 

Si nous savions, mon fili, ^ quel titre it la donne.. 

“ Vivant, du rang supreme on sent malje fardeau : 

** Mats qu’un sceptre tst pessuit quand ou fiihe ati 
“ tombeau T' 

Norceste* 

Grmnda dieux !* 

Hamlet, in obedience to the commands of the ghost, re¬ 
solves to tale the um from bis father’s tomb, 

* OsoDS tlrer sa cendre 
De la tombe le crime, h^las fait desceadre., 

Je veux qu’a chaque toitant cette cendre en cea lieux 
De ^ empoisoiineyn fatigue &u moina lea yeux/ 
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4 Saint-PriXj whose acting' partakes somewhat 
of the style of the old school, is I think the 
nejc( l«ist performer. He is aa elderly man; 
extremely plain in tils cnunteiiuiice, but Ins 

» * 

tlioji with tlmt t]u^ latter j^ive 

to 4hi:1 the ^juecii iui ucenuiiL cif the iifiurder «f the 

tiic oirciinuitsiiices to those which 
have happened in Denmark. This ^trutai^eni aiiiiivers tho 
jmrpofses ol'the j>l:iy introduced in theori^inaf ; ajKl the dia- 
in thu^ moniL^t^d. 

Hamlet. 

* 4 

' ^’nus ave? vu Norctete ? 

Claudius. 

II a tVabord [inrte 

Sch p^iTmieni pas vers nous. 

Hamlet* 

■ 

11 voiis eiit racoiitc 

« 

La triste mort d« roi tiue pleure rAiiglctcrre. 

Claudius, 

i >ui, le bruit s’ea r^and: ce n’est plus un mystery. 

Hamlet. 

■i * 

I>it-oa par quelle main ?— 
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figure one of the finest I liavc ever seen. All 
the other actors arc diiH copiers of Talma, hav¬ 
ing all his fadb and none of liis genius. Not 
one of tfie tragic acfre^srs deserves notice. 

TJje rli}nic offeiuled me much less tlian I 


NOfLtl.SiTia. 

VuijH, wvcz (|ueK 

Suuvent la tnort cli^ roiss I'aU imltrt dans 

Fmini tou'v ci> faii\ bruits utul^iscs a compieiidre^ 

Qii^au ti( jMis dp re mi Ton sp plut a re[undro, 

On dit qiif Ip poiboii—mais jp ii<; Ir ciojs) 

* 

C, lavuius. 

Ell! comment stipjiosur iU (mrtilb Htttufais } 

Ham LI r, 

qm i^oupqonne-l-on de cet cnmme cnr.te ? 

f 

Norleste- 

Un mortel hoiwrv de 1^ publiqne ebtirne. 

Hamlet. 

' Enfai qui uoniiiie^t^oii ^ 

# 

NOHtEbTE* 

Uii pnnce (I»wn sang, 
(^ii'ipre!) lui la iiaissance appuiaii k rang. 
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expected ^ iiideed they use every endeavour to 
hide if: this did also 1 believe in onr 


- Vous iufornie cjuUl uut ijuelc[ue cortjpUoe ? 

N<i KCEtiTK* 

Oiii— 

llAMLiiT, 

< UiiiniurtK, 

O rit^l 1—^par *iud Itulu'ie 
A-t-oii pH detM^uvrir ?- 

IVoRi'KSTK. 

Je I’itfHorr* 

n 

Gkutrudi^, 

‘ Ert H€crt:t 

* 

Quel motif donne-t-oII 1^011 uus^i gmud furiUU ? 

]\ fVRC 

« 

E^itnfmrdii difid^'-jiir^ uiio flnuiiiiefidnitrit' 

t 

btis ti Hant/H. 

m 

II jioiijt Iroublr. 

■n AMi.y)rf has ti IVor(i?si£, 

Nont in;u& um luiifc^/ 
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lamentable dajs* of lieroic tragedy* To the 
rhythm of tlje verse tfic*y pay the most scrupu¬ 
lous atterition ; evt^rj thiog is sacrifif^ed to it, 
and a failure in this point is eonsitlered as un- 


n'lif, ifitj fl.tu^hter af i^huiiliubt icit'onu^ tilt: niit't'ii 
tJut liOjHtiltss lovo for fu'njfir tJie rauM'tjf lufc 

maefnrs'* * Hie det (if fh*'^iitr Iiuviitf; Jitr 

til til til* ftrjiir<% Tilt* t[iifOli at ri*- 

thi^ iiitL'lligtiice, aiitl tliHt tliey sliall l>+* 

n;MM((l jiitlimtly, 

soniocjU^, whiL'Ii is by far bf^t iiaSsagt* iii lJi»* 
jjJsi} , VoujiiiiMiCf's lli(* fomth tict, 

^ KJi ^ ciiToilu' ilojio ]a mOTt X niOJi iime abuUu^ ? 

I II iisib' le plus diiux dn'mitiv 

C^Mi (.'oLuliiit an les ttiulheurttix biimaiiis. 

tjuti craitidre (^sicor ijuund on u ctSHo d'etre 
Iai miirt—e’e^t It !>oifimtil—uu rtveil i>t'Ut-t*tre, 
I’eul-t tu.—^Ali 1 ce mot qui glact, tjiouiantt, 
f/U(immo uu lioid du par It doutt an^te* 

Devaiit ce vabte ab).(Ut li bt jettt en arrittv, 

ItufaNaisit rexi&tei'5ct, tt b’attacht* u la tent* 
ilajjb iiob troubles prt^auH cjiii peut nous avertn 
13 rv, herrttis dt ct moudt ou tout va Vengloutir ? 

SaiTi Vefl’roi qu’il* itisplic, tt la Icrrtur hiirrtt 

L 

Qui ditfend son pa&buge et a sou cutree. 
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pardonable. We were present when a provincial 
actor made his debut; tile chief censure wliiclt 
hs met with w4s on this ground ;—“ Quetlc 
oreille/’’ We were ig’iiorant enough to think 


Comtit'u de TnaHictir«'HK iraienl (Luis tombeaYi 
17t‘ li’urh Intifi^UPts (Iditleiirs (loimsci* Ic laidcau I 
Ah i ((lie vv ]>oit Kouvtwt est vu irun <j [\ ireuvie 

Piii W fjuhk^ sur fltijs Ji- la v\e J 

* 

i! eraiiit duns nck miiiiy, iiu-deki dii trepan, 

I)es immx jiIuk grands tnicore, cl qiiM iiv (‘oiinait pus/ 

()]>fH‘]ie nlViirt hf^r love to Ilumlet, ft is refused, )jut*not 
rudely. The (pu cii ciiterw and si eojids her ciidLUVOUi's; 
but lu \uin, A dclvrmm stijtes Ihimlel, and he hmeies that 
he bdioldb [(jb fnduT^ i^hnst. 

d 

‘ L4‘ troithlc fti'i je me 

h 

Dc ines sens prc^tmis vous psimit uii meiistuige. 

’ Cfl'iKTfttjbE* 

Ku jioiUTtrtK-tii doll ter i lie vois-tu potuf, iirlus t 

Que c’cbt til $cuU' fTreur— 

* 

I [AMLf:T* 

Ne v'ouh y trunk]kc/ pas. 

Tout est icel, in^idaiucl' 
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that thr dihutant iiiij^lit not hr 4|iiite wront>’ in 
atteiiiliii^ to tlir sense rutlier tliau (lie sound. 
The it]oiio(oiioiis eadenee of the verse, tiioii^h 
at first unpleasant to the ear, soon ceases to be 

CUdju^N ]ilot IVI Ml and iSe uofdvs on ; and 

Noit’<_ste cojitiivt.s a munlti^dnt in taymi of tlte |Jjint‘c* 
Tlic tifth art ojions by lli*= um to 

Huiiikt*. 

* La voilcl (ioiio, Stj^nf nr, fvlto iinie tf^doutablc. 
Quj toniient d'uii hinv^ Id ttiiultt- dt^ploiabk*/ 

Ophobe t'uior>; aiul llaiiiLi-t mfoiutv ln-r oi the j^uilt of 
CUtidjns. Site pU-liU tt>r lit^r father; soul the ulirdt' uf the 
i» Tinii it TintM vht’M.!) Vmniauil imiii \eiiirL 

Pte^rvofl than from Sbakt'NpeiUf, Nevi enlciH, llie tjutNUi; 
find wc havi the picture ^reji*, Uk^ uiii ilic phcf; 

of I he poi traits* 

H AMLET, ftii pn f urm*, 

‘ iheae^ cetJe uriii% cl lurez-iiioi surclfc 
Non, td itjeic, uitai tiU, nc lut point ciiiaiuelle," 
L’wez-vuUb ? jc \ouh croib, 

(1| ltTAlJI>K. 

1 

Dfhititr. 

FIamllt, 


Voub hesiten. 
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perceived; and the lonjf speeches go off much 
less lieaviiy on the stage tlian in reading. The 
actors are obviously afraid of them, and burry 


CtKilRTJllTDIilp 

■■ . 

Ah I partlonuc a ints sens encor trop agites— 

Hamlet, 

maifiteiiuiit— 

* 

// Itii mf‘f ru/'ffe enfri* ffs miiws, 

CtEHTHUOK. 

* Ell hicii !—tmi—iiioj—jljUtcMc— * 

* ^ 

Jr ntr jnii^ plus bOiiHriv un objH si funL'hte/ 

Slut faints, aiul Huinlrt by lirr ^rittC rori^ivrs lier ;— 

‘ t‘lirreonii^jre, eniintrs vti-nx nVuit plus rirn J prctondre ; 
L’rxt'i'h tie tlonlrurs dait iifiaiser bi cendre/ 

I 

(Maiulius autl Lii»y party attack the palace ^a1j}s, Hamlet 

I 

aiiain his fuiiicr"s slmde, mul he tJiicc resolves to 

obey rtJininand and take the life of his ruoliier; but he 
U unable to e:^eciite liit jiurpose, ajid Ihcs from her pre- 
At tlie "utcs he mcct3 and kills Claudius.—The 

t[iiceii stab'; herself; and witliout tWe slightest notice of poor 

* 

Ophelie, the ploy <nids by HainIctS declaring ;— 

* AJais je suU liominc ct rfu : reserve pour souflfrir, 

Je sauini vivre eucor ; jc faia plus ([ue mr^irir/ 
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on at a great rate, frequently in open defiance . 
of llir sense. 

heard from several quarters that Talma, 
the i.fft'in'giis of the French stage, had intro¬ 
duced "Teat alteration in the style of actiiifj, all 
1)01 rowed from t}ie English. Tlie informutioii 
u !is reqnisite-f as cerlaiitly wp never should have 
siispecteft tht^ honour ilnjie to our country, 
7'hese alterati<)jjs \\ere explained to us,; as rou- 
sisliiig in tlse suhstitiition of nature, ease, and 
propriety^ for I he formal ily and slatelincss f>f 
tlieir former tnannei\ W ith liow tittle sueeess 
this has been attempted the pn‘e(*diiig remarks 
will in some measure enable \ou to hidge ; and 
if jnay perhaps he doubted wlietlif r it he pos¬ 
sible for dieir slage to be mueli l)ent‘Jited by 
any imitation of ours, I'lie French and Eng-- 
lisli ffruifias *lifler too essentially for tijc slyle of 
acting which suits the oiu he iippheahlc' to 
the other. For mv own I am convinced 

that in spite of all the improprieties in w hat 

i 

they term the old school of acting, the per¬ 
formance, of Hacine’s tragedies would have 
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more dcliffhted me, liiu! I seen tliem before 

this iiHiirlicjiied iiiaiiuer biul been attempted; 

■ 

amoHff tlic I'VencIi iliemselves the cider critics 
appear to rt*f,Tct the ittiiovafioii. 


Tlie TheulY(‘ Franaiit is fjenerally filled; 


Mheii Taliiiii perforins it is crowded. He is 

ndl m'eivcd i)) fljo whole of the auiliencci 


f*ut lii.s iitfjst zealous admii^rs are in the Put- 


ierve: thi^’mu) hv neroiinfed for in his kiiowij 
at^iehnieol \o 1'he |j)siy I>ef^ins 

at seuMi o'elot^k,, and n\il> u Jiltle a('(4T. uiiie: 

m 

l!ii-^et'oiKi pitve ]as[> aliuiit uti liour: (lieie is 
hiinll> aiiv iiitenal hetvu'eii llie ady, ihe tner- 

V % 


^ T.iiina r,*u»'«:nl h\ tfi wliom 

# ■ 

lit^ fit i|Lir'iev ir,i<l (hiilihilii' jiiil otlirr poi'lrj ; :uid if tlrt’ 
^‘imcytuitn i'ail's (luiji |ji- nutiitul} ihr Fast t'oiibul 
siriiikifl it'ivi^t’iriKtnj{‘l'KijiK fiAiri Jiiin hi dontOoit, 
auiJ tlifMiisiiiiiL:tmL‘iir^uf hj\ jiHfieiitil ioIh*'*, 

Tulniiii^ u’pmtt'il Ut luivu' hImIi—“ litwtmpifrU me boude 

* 

di ie tpir jrjotif ftti fc rtde dv ipran.'* 

iii'toir On.' ri-tjiriprmr ta I'llljii j iitid was un- 

f|iH''')OiMiti]iLy ii\i yiipnrlimt jji^ciit m Or bold rompii^c) 
rt^phred liim tor u wt-vks tui tir throir, 
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iloubly offensive; and the character of Pliilpc- 
t^te is by no means favourable to Talma’s pe^ 
culiar powers. The pause which separated the 
two pieces was occupied in foreboding' a second 
disappointment. 

In a few mijiutes the curtain rose, ^nd 1 
shall long remember the surprise and pleasure 
which took place of oiir fears. It miglit almost 
have been imagined that an enchanter’s wand 
had been employed during the interval. Every 
fault seemed transformed, as if by magic, .into 
its contrary excellence: if was difliciilt to be¬ 
lieve that we were in the same theatre, listening 
to the same language, and belipldiiig.actors of 
the same nation.—tiracefuJ and polite in their 
action and miiniicr ; natural in their mode of 
speaking, the words not being sung out, or any 
attempt made either to disguise the rhyme or 
iinprove the verse ; lively, animated, and ele¬ 
gant, perfectly at home, and at their ease, each 
character was so accurately conceived, and ex¬ 
ecuted with such facility and truth, as to lose 
alt appearaned of acting: the personages of 
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tile drama themselves, Aniolphe, Agn^s, Ho¬ 
race, Georgette, stood before us. 

There can be no doubt that comic acting is 
an effort of less difficulty to the French than to 
the English.: they have therefore less merit in 
succeeding : but most important is the advan¬ 
tage which results to their stage from this fa¬ 
cility. Witli os, the one or two chief charac¬ 


ters are well performed, the remainder vilely ; 
oii the French Stage we never see a bad come¬ 
dian. I'lieir degrees of merit vary of.course 
from very liigli, to very modi^rate; but all of 
them liave certain natural, or rather national, 
capabilftei^ fof comic acting, which render it 

t 

impose!bl^e for them to offend, or injure the 
genend effect of the ]>Iaj, as the inferior per¬ 
formers do with us. The French hardly seem 
acting when they perform in ‘comedy,— 
coino’da est ;—the charm which this produces 
cannot be understood by thosi who ha^e not 
felt it. We have [[think one actor, and only 
one, who has this fjerfect aiipearanee of not 
heinir on the .stage; but Mr. Dowton deserves 
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more rredit than tlie French ; with him it‘is 
the rrsiiU of exquisite skill, exquisitely con¬ 
cealed; with the French I reitil) believe that 
it comes without their seekiti^ it. 

I’he Intfjic actors at the TkvAtre Fmn^Qxs 

appear to he few' in number ; but tliey have u 

* ' 

luiii;’ list uF o\relleiit ('oniediinis, Fleiiryj tlie 
cliipf favniiritt^, i,s u adiuirablt" urfor : he is 

i 

about hfh years uf affc, of low stature, but with a 
countetumee of extreme iiilcllifi;eiief : his fart is 
* in portray inn' finesse ami siilitlet) ; in Tarthff'c 
he cannot Ito surjiusM'^l. nine iimy 

pc^rhnps Ik* nnikoci as iieAt in merit : he an 
old man, pcf^uliarlj genlleimmlike in liis per¬ 
son find manner; and the eomu' e\pression 
of (iis» Featnrefe is more ponerfni tlian in anv 
ronnlenanre t ever helield, uiitl iviihout 
tlie shy'llU‘st adiriiMure of faree or hufloonery. 
His most fiimons rliaraeter is V.ord Oyleb^j in 
a plyi\ transhitivl from our Clan decline Mar- 

I 

riai>e : never was a matt jimre suited by na¬ 
ture for any part. 'I'here are fwo or three 
actors who perform ies Ammits with a degree 
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o£ spirit, feelin"^, and elegance, quite unknown 
on the Kriglisli stage. 

JVl.tdemoiseIle Mars is an inimitable, a per¬ 
fect actress; she is extremely liandsotne, and 
Joins to the most unconstniiued vivacity, an 
appeantnee of easy dignity and good-breeding 
wliich is siiigoIuYly atlructive. 1 have hardly 
ever seen upon the stage any thing more 
masterly llftni the manner in vrhicli slie acted 
the part of (’eliante in Lc Fhiiosopht Marie, 
a bail play by Destoiiches. I'he character is, 
ill drawn, coarse, and stupid ; its faults were 
redeemed and hid hy the skill of the actress in 
a degree liartHy to be conceived.—Mademoi¬ 
selle l.overd is eipjal in talent to Mrs. Jordan, 
with the ^ great additional merit of never l>eing 
induced, by tlie love of applause, to lay aside 
even for. a iifoineiit her gentility of manner. 

The strong diderence between French and 
English character causes necessarily an esscii- 
ttal difference heti«een tli’e comedy itf the two 
countries; tlie main object of eacli, as indeed 
of all comedy, thV portrlying of iiatioual 
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character and manner; tins ditfercnce is de¬ 
cidedly in favour of the French ; their vivacity 
and lightness are better adapted to the pur¬ 
poses of genteel comedy, the only species ad¬ 
mitted on their stage, than the gravity and 
formal manner of flie 

A further dissimilarity may, 1 think, be re¬ 
marked. Ill Eijglislj eoiiicdies of this rluss, 
sorrows ami misfnrtimcs converted inti> joy 
are the gfrouiitkvvork of the jilot; in tlie I’rem'li, 
the personai^es are throw it iulo perplexities, 
mid the dexteron^l\ suriiiountiiig tfiese, their 
nnexpectcti lenrnal, and the artfuMy n\er- 
coniing them a second time, constitijte the 
chief business of the play : hence, althougii 
English comedy is the more interesting, the 
French is the more amusing. 

■ ? m 

In giving the preftTcnce to tin* couiLc drama 
of the"French, it is almost needless to observe, 
that I speak solely with reference to Englisli 
plays of a similar class, I'l he works of Uie 
French dramatists admit of no comparison 
either in poiverful delineation o( hnmati na- 
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tare, or in poetical merit, with the genuine 
English comedies of Shakespeare and his fol¬ 
lowers. 

In all the legitimate dramas of the French, 
the^^Uiiities are strictly attended to: the neces¬ 
sity'for so doing is insisted upon in express 

teriHH by Boileau. 

Mais nous, que ta Raison ses engage, 

Noim vouioii^ qu'avec art I'action se m6uage : 

Qu'cii uii Liei\, qu^c^M uu Jour, un seul Fail ac- 

w 

compli * 

•* 

Tieiinc la iiii le Ui^alre rcmplL 

UAit Poelique, 

An English’ taste is naturaliy predisposed to 
deem thj?j submission to rule inconsistent with 

h 

genius, and destructive of sccjiic effects Yet 
singleness'-of action, and some approach to 

V i 

correctness iiL the lime of its duration, may 1 

t * 

think be obtained by a skilful writer with 

little detrinfent to the intfre.stt>r animation of 

his play; or at leaft the advantages obtained 

are commensurate wUl\ the sacrifice. But in 

rigidly attending to the unity of place, little 

«■ 

« 

K 
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if any things is guiiied, and most important ad- 
vantafjes are given np: the author is fettered 
ill the management of Ins |)lot; a thousand 
modes of improving it, and rendering tlie story 
natural and interesting, are witliheld from liim; 
and lie is oliMired to iiim* rei'ourse to awkv/ard 
and lame eoiitrivanees, and to a perpetual re¬ 
currence of tlie Kline forced expedients and 
worn-out tricks. The change of place, it is 
urged, dcstroi.s the illusiuti nhieh it is the 
. chief Iiuisiness of the drama tij produce. Tlie 
theory of dramatic delusion may perhaps be 
doubted altogether; hut admitting that such 
delusion can lie produced, surely the absurdi¬ 
ties and the improbahilities, which are the in- 
evitahje eoiisi'iiueiice of an ubedtciiee to the 
rule, must more fatally disturb it than the 
most arbitrary change of place. 

Tlie'ill effects which lirise from the inventive 
powers being tjiiis shackled may be traced in 

I 

all the dramatic writings the Freticli; there 
results from it a want of interest, a poverty, and 
a sameness, in the plofbf their comedies wliicli. 
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•alHioug^h concealed in a great mea^nire hy the 
vivacity of characterj is still an important de¬ 
fect. 

The skill which Moliere has shewn in sur- 
mountingJhis diffictiUy, is adnjirahle* To many 
of*ln8 plays itjias been objected, and juathj 
that the plots are inipruhable, and carelessly 

triaiiaged ; but the merit of which I speak re- 

* 

lates, not to the general groundwork or de¬ 
velopment of the plot, liut to tlie artful manner 
ill which lie preserves the unity of place, and 
* yet makes the entrances and exits of the char 
racters appear natural and unconstrained. 

Of Moliere’s merits as a comic writer it is 

* 

difficult to speak iir terms of adequate praise. 
1’he whole circle of French literature‘affords 
iiotliiiig taurc delightful than the perusal of 
his works ; yet let no one consider liiinseif as 
enabled to appreciate their full worth, befoit: 
he has seen them on the .stagtf, 1 had always 
placed this author (in the very first rank of • 
French writers ; hut jcertainly, until 1 had been 
present at the representation of his ,plays. 1 . 


i 
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had no i^a of his pre-euiiiient excellence.— 
Jtis profound knowledge of human nature, 
his nice distinction of the lighter shades of 
Variation in character, his good sense, the cor¬ 
rectness of his ideas, and the forcible and clear 
nianiicr in which he expresses them, his w'it, 
his vivacit}, and the eh'gaiice and purity of 
Ins style, chi»s Itim amongst the finest dramatic 
writers of any «gc. 

j\o severer trammels were ever imposed oif 

genius than those arising from the structure of 

* 

Frenclj \crisc,—I'lie altetuation of their mas- 
online aij<l feminine rli^ineis, the heini^tic, and 
1 know not how many other arBitrarj^ laiis, 

p 

appear ineompatiI)le with propriety atirl ease 
of diction ; espectallj when we reniemher Ijow 
ill adapted the French tongue is, from its na¬ 
ture, to the purposes of poetry. Spite of these 
restraints Moliere, less 1 think by skill than 
by a -talent peculiar to himself, is perfectly 
.unconstrained and natural| in liis language'; 
his characters speak witl^ all the facility and 
frecdont of real conversation; the words .are 
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exactly those which we should expect such 
personagees to me ; the verse and the rhyme 
appear unsought *for and accitlental; “* without 
any of the traiispo&itions, any of the usclesSj 
closing epithets, which disfigure and weaken 

•I 

the poetry of the French* 

To an Fngl^h taste the rii 3 mc is one objec¬ 
tion to the tragedy of the French ; it is not ’ 
so with *tlie cometlies of Moliere: on the con- 
^trary, at the representation of I/Avare^ and 

* 

some of Ids otlier prose dramas, we felt the 

• i * 


♦ “ Rtcre et fameux £ii]int, doiit la tertiJc: vame 

'Ignore ecrivuut Je tnivuil et lu pettie; 

Pour t^iii tieiit A^iolioii tou^&e^ tre&oi> on verts 

tt tjiu NiU!)i i tiut'l tHiiu sie miirqiient lea boiis verw ; 

# 

Datii les combats d’es|nit s^avant maltrc d'eacriine* 

I * 

■■ 

Enseignc-timi, Molikse, ou tu trouves la rim€^. 

- On diroit, quaad tu veux, qu*elle te vieut dicTche*. 

i * 

Jamab au bout tlu vera on ne te; voit broncher; 

Et. fiaru loTig detour tVi'rete, ou t’embairas^e* 

'A 

A-peitie Ui-ta j|arle, qu'dle-memc s'y place.*’ 

BoileaUf. Hattrc IL 
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wrtut of. the verse ; the speeches appeared less 
animated, and produced a less pleasing ef¬ 
fect, ' 

1 am not surprised that the French should 
admire their own stylo of tragic acting; Init if 
is matter of surprise to me, that the same per¬ 
sons who do admire it should he pleased with 
the mode of acting in coinotlyfor no two 
things can be more perfectly different, or con¬ 
ducted on more opposite principles. It was 

an axiom with Garrick, that no one could be 
■ 

a perfect tragedian who was not a good comic 
actor:—this rule cannot he applicable to tlie 
Parisian stage ; and indeed Talma disproves it, 
as Avhcn he changes the huskin for the soc k Ids . 
failure is most lamentable. 

The French tragedy disdains ever to descend 
into' comedy; but occasionally', though less 
frequently than with us, there are in their co¬ 
medies serious and pathetic passages; the tra- 

* 

gedy tone and manner never appear in these ; 
they arc spoken with pathos, propriety, and 
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j^crfect niiture; how so spoken they can please 
the taste of the audience is to me a pa¬ 
radox. ' 

But to conclude this long distjuisitioii.'^Be 
it prejudirc or want of taste 1 know not, but 
I'am firmly'convinced that the French face, 
I'rem'h mannef, the French language, and 
Fi-ench verse, are inconsistent with the per¬ 
fection ofi tragic gravity and passion : they are 
exactly and eminently suited to comedy; and a 

play of Moliere's, acteil at the TMatte Frangais, 

* • • 

. is an intellectual treat of the highest order. 


i 

'Fhis • is the last letter which 1 shall liave 

* 

■ 

the pleasure of addressing to you fr'om Paris, 

p 

4 

as our departure is fixed for to-morrow?^ 
Delighted with haviiig so well-timed our visit, 
and highly gratified with much that we have 
seen, even indepentjpntly of the LouVre, we 
shall return to mgland, as 1 think all £ng> 
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lishmen must do, more proud of our countrji 
than when we left it, and more firmly at* 
taclied to its customs and ‘its manners. ‘ 


TUB END. 
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